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Lack of space prevented the inclusion of the Report of the Reso- 
lution Committee in the February issue of THE BuLLETIN. Even 
though belated, we want the entire membership to join in the offi- 
cial recognition of those who have served us so well. 


1. WHEREAS, the retiring president, Bernard U. Taylor, throughout his official 
incumbency, has consistently demonstrated unselfish and outstanding admin- 
istrative capacity, without thought of time, energy and financial expenditures; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that we, the members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Singing, Inc., in convention assembled, do hereby 
proffer to him our sincere thanks and appreciation for his distinguished lead- 
ership and democratic spirit. 


2. WHEREAS, Leon Carson has served the National Association of Teachers of 
Singing, Inc., as president, during the biennium, 1946-1948; 

WHEREAS, he has served that Association long and efficiently as editor of 
THE BULLETIN; 

WHEREAS, he was the designer of the official seal of the National Association 
of Teachers of Singing, Inc.; . 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that we, the members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Singing, Inc., in convention assembled, do hereby extend 
our sincere thanks and appreciation to him for his highly valued services. 


3. WHEREAS, Walter Allen Stults has served the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing, Inc., from his charter membership, for eleven years, on 
the Board of Directors, and as a member of the Executive Committee; 

WHEREAS, he has served the National Association as secretary from 1944 to 
1949, as vice-president, 1949-1951, as president, 1951-1953, and as past-presi- 
dent, 1953-1955; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that we, the members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Singing, Inc., in convention assembled, do hereby extend 
our sincere thanks and appreciation to him for his dedicated service. 


4. wHEREAS, William P. Phillips has served the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing, Inc., from the founding, in which he assisted, to the 
present; 

WHEREAS, he has served upon the Board of Directors under three adminis- 
trations, 1949-1955; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that we, the members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Singing, Inc., in convention assembled, do hereby extend 
our sincere thanks and appreciation to him for his valued services. 


5. WHEREAS, Homer Mowe has served the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing, Inc., from its inception as a charter member, who has been a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors for eleven years until his resignation in October, 
1955; 

WHEREAS, he was creator of THE BuLLETIN and served as its editor from 
1944-1947; 

WHEREAS, he served as president for the years 1950 and 1951, and as past- 
president during 1952 and 1953; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that we, the members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Singing, Inc., in convention assembled, do hereby ex- 
tend our sincere thanks and appreciation to him for his loyal and devoted 
service. 


6. WHEREAS, Henry Hobart has served the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing, Inc., as Southwestern Regional Governor for three years; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that we, the members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Singing, Inc., in convention assembled, do hereby ex- 
tend to him our sincere thanks and appreciation for his constructive coop- 
eration. 


7. WHEREAS, Romley Fell has served the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing, Inc., as regional governor of the Eastern District for six years; 
[Please turn to page 23] 
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ON THE COVER. The six-scene composite pictures surroundings in which many a 
member of NATS will work while attending the 1956 Summer Workshops. Upper 
left—Fine Arts Building, Willamette University, Salem, Oregon; Upper right—Elm Arch 
and Memorial Tower, Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts; Middle left—Music 
Building, University of Colorado, Boulder; Middle right—Lutkin Hall, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois; Lower left—Music Building, Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock; Lower right—Social-Religious Building, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennesee. 
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SINGER OF THE YEAR| 


If you have not already arranged for your outstand- 
ing young artist pupils to enter the NATS Singer of the 
Year contest, do it Now. Give them the benefit of as 
much time as possible for careful and thorough prep- 
aration under your guidance. 

The Board of Directors of NATS has authorized 
three prizes of $500, $100, and $50 this year, and the 
winner of the National Contest will be granted audi- 
tions by the Metropolitan Opera Company of New 
York, the Lyric Theatre of Chicago, and the San 
Francisco Opera Company. We are proud to be able 
to announce these awards. 








Every effort will be made to insure complete hon- 
esty, fairness, and impartiality throughout the con- 
test. This is of the utmost importance. Studies are be- 
ing made of other contests to determine the most 
effective means of accomplishing this, and the audi- 
tions committee will welcome all constructive sug- 
gestions from our NATS members. 

Please note that this is a YOUNG ARTISTS competi- 
tion. All local, regional, and national winners must be 
deemed ready for a career in singing. All contestants 


must be willing and able to proceed to and compete 
in the next higher level of the competitions if de. 
clared a winner of the local or the regional contests. 


Our first contest held last year was a great suc. 
cess. It produced a winner in Mr. Richard Rivers who 
in every way deserved the title of NATS Singer of 
the Year. We expect a larger contest this year, another 
exceptionally fine winner, and we hope that every 
NATS member who has a worthy young artist pupil 
will see to it that he or she enters the contest. 

While the prizes are important, and the honor of 
being declared best in the nation is great, another 
very important aspect should be kept in mind. The 
work of preparation, if performed carefully and thor- 
oughly, is of tremendous value, and whether the con- 
testant wins or not, he or she is certain to benefit 
handsomely in terms of improvement and experience. 
The lessons to be learned from competition are of 
great value in a competitive society. 

Once more, DON’T DELAY. Get your entries in now, 
if you have not already done so. Give your students 
the benefit of plenty of time to prepare thoroughly for 
participation in the contest, and a chance to be known 
as the NATS Singer of the Year. 


CHARLES PEarson, Chairman 
SINGER OF THE YEAR CONTEST 





DearLy BELovep NATS: Remember me? I’m the 
person who is forever prodding you about something. 


Do this — — answer that — — save your pennies — — 
go to Workshop — — secure new members — — plan 
well in advance, and, above all — — attend the next 


NATS convention. 


You all know by now that we are to meet in Buffalo, 
New York, and this is wonderful good news to a very 
large number of our members, because of its central 
location. Buffalo is about half way between our two 
largest districts in which reside about 50‘ of our 
members, there being at least 15 major cities between 
200 and 500 miles distant. Also parts of three other 
districts are not too far away. In the next issue of THE 
BULLETIN we will publish travel rates by rail and air, 
from various key points in the U. S. 


Perhaps this is as good a place as any to assure our 
colleagues in Southwestern, Cal.-Western and North- 
western districts that we are not unmindful of them, 
and realize how disappointing it must be to have the 
convention sites so far away. Numbers of the faithful 
come every year despite the distance, but we know we 
cannot hope that large numbers will be able to come 
so far. By the same token, when it takes all our efforts 
to persuade people in the Eastern half of the country 
to go two or three hunded miles, how could we get 
them to go two or three thousand? We have been un- 
able to come up with any satisfactory answer to this 
problem: 


2 


- BUFFALO AND OUR NEXT CONVENTION 


There is, fortunately, a large group of people whom 
I need not urge to plan on Buffalo. They will be there! 
I can see them in my mind’s eye: Bill and George, 
Grace and Louise, Fred and Margaret, and many oth- 
ers. Who are these people? They are members who at- 
tended their first convention 2, 4, 6 years ago, and who 
have never missed one from then on. They are people 
who had never seen or heard of one another before, 
but who have become fast, “first-name’”’ friends. They 
keep up their contacts throughout the year—weaving a 
web of NATS friendliness all over the U.S. by means 
of correspondence, messages sent by traveling pupils, 
news of students’ activities, exchange of recital pro- 
grams, etc. Each year more are added to this friendly 
group, and each year those who go to the convention, 
widen their circle. It is not these people whom I would 
prod. They do not need it! It is the rest of you, who 
still have this rich experience ahead of you, whom | 
would urge to make up your minds, here and now, to 
make the Buffalo convention your first. 


I need not sell the beauties of the city to you. Maybe 
you went to Niagara Falls on your honeymoon! Why 
not a second honeymoon, or a first, for that matter? 
How about a little side trip into Canada, while you 
are about it? 

If you think these affairs are produced like a rabbit 
out of a hat, it might interest you to know that your of- 
ficers are already hard at work on plans to make this 

[Please turn to page 16] 
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UILT ON THE SOLID foundation laid by the Vocal 

Education Committee, implemented in seven sum- 
mers by Helen Huls and her efficient staff, the 1956 
WORKSHOPS promise to equal and surpass all former 
ones. NATS solidarity achieved in the past, culminat- 
ing at the 1955 Chicago Convention, suggests an un- 
recedented attendance at the six attractive workshops 
of 1956. 

Workshop brochures have been sent to ali our mem- 
bers and to other thousands now active in vocal in- 
struction. With this publicity and your continued 
cooperation, the attendance at workshops, NATS mem- 
bership and subscriptions to THE BULLETIN can be 
doubled, or even tripled! Make it a point to attend a 


‘NATS workshop and bring two friends with you. 


The cost varies with board and room from $17.50 to 
$40.00 in addition to the standard NATS tuition fee 
of $20.00. See the 1956 workshop brochure for specific 
details. 

ANDOVER, MASS., Puitiies Acapemy, Aug. 19-24. 
You must come and see to enjoy this beautiful old- 
world school setting! Under Co-Directors Gertrude 


strations to meet your 
Coffin with a faculty to challenge and guide you: Solon 


Ehrhart and George Rasely and the assisting committee 
of Margaret Sheridan, Guth- 
rie Frye, and Edwin O. 
Wing, you will meet Victor 
Alexander Fields, Frederick 
Jagel, Harold Luckstone, 

Iride Pilla, Nicolas Slonim- 

sky, Marie Sundelius, and 

Gertrude Tingley in a pro- 

gram of voice, VOICE, and 

MORE VOICE! There will 

be discussions and demon- 

needs: Physiology of the Vo- 

cal Organs; Choral Tech- 

nique for the Singer; The 

Road to Music; Nationalistic 

and Period Style in Song, etc. The informal shop talks, 
an evening of songs written by NATS members, visits 

to Northshore Music Theatre and Grace Leslie’s Stu- 
dio. NATS fee and $5.00 a day. Write Gertrude Ehr- 
hart, 11 Tetlow Street, Boston 15, Mass. READ YouR 
BROCHURE! 

BOULDER, COLO., Aug. 12-17. Mile-high UNiver- 
sity oF CoLorADO, with a steak fry at 7,000 ft., presents 
Chairman Alexander Grant and Co-Chairman Berton 
Alberti, Friedrich S. Brodnitz, Pierre Delattre, Arthur 
Faguy-Cote, Everett Hilty, Wendell Johnson, Vera 
Neilson, Theo. G. Stelzer, Robert M. Taylor, NATS 
President E. Clifford Toren, William Vennard, and 
B. Fred Wise in a rich program of Vocal Pedagogy, 
Health and Pathology: Pronunciation of Foreign Lan- 
guages, Spectographic Analysis of Voice Quality; 
Speech Pathology and Audiology; Mood and Interpre- 
tation, Choral Groups; Philosophies of Voice; Princi- 
ples of Vocal Production and Check-List to Improve 
It; Natural and Emotional Basis for Vocal Technique; 
The Healthy Voice; Acoustics as Related to Voice; 
The Literature and the Art of Voice; French Songs of 
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the 19th and 20th Centuries and Their Composers; 
the Music Education Aspect of Voice; American Song- 
Lecture Recital; Church Music; The Singer’s Manage- 
ment; Panel and Informal Discussion. NATS fee and 
$31.00, double, Sunday evening to Saturday morning. 
SEE YOUR BROCHURE! 

EVANSTON, ILL., Aug. 6-10. NortHWEsTERN UNI- 
VERSITY, the home of NATS President Toren, is bidding 
again for first place in NATS workshop attendance, 
with Director John Toms and Co-Director Hermanus 
Baer presenting: Sister Mary Aloyse, Earl Bigelow, 
H. Ward Ferrill, Victor Alexander Fields. Hilda B. 
Fisher, Annemarie Gerts, George Graham, Leo 
Kopp, Ewald V. Nolte, George Newton, Clarence Over- 
beck, William Peterman, Radiana Pazmor, and John 
Rieck, in The Art Song—History and Development; 
Contemporary American Song Literature; The Litur- 
gical Solo, the Offertory Solo, the Sacred Solo as Art 
Song; the Church Cantata; General Principles of Vocal 
Pedagogy; Basic Vocal Functions as Related to Sing- 
ing; Grade School Vocalist; the Child Voice, its De- 
velopment and its Limitations; the High School Vocal- 


brand-new refrigerated and 
Teacher-Student Relationship; Educational Psychol- 


ist; the Young Singer and the Music Theatre; with 
Demonstrations and Discus- 
sions, plus Recital of French 
Art Song, Ballet at Ravinia, 
and Chicago at your service! 
NATS, fee and $4.00 a night; 
food nearby. SEE YOUR BRO- 

CHURE! 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS, Aug. 
6-11. Texas TECHNOLOGICAL 
Co..eEcE offers you real sum- 
mer comfort at 3,200 ft. in a 
| air-conditioned music build- 
ing with Ira Schantz, Di- 
rector, and Co- Directors 
Gene Hemmle and Myrtle 
Dunn Short, plus Raymond Elliott, Dale V. Gilliland, 
H. Grady Harlan, Jane Snow, Walter Allen Stults, 
Robert M. Taylor, and George A. Whetstone, solving 
vocal problems via group technique: Practical Appli- 
cation of Acoustical Principles in Vocal Pedagogy; 
Vocal Pedagogy in Relation to the School and Church 
Choir; Vocal Technique and Body Exercise Leading 
to a Balanced Tone; Phonetics; Regional Differences 
in Speech and Vocal Habits; Studio Psychology and 
ogy; Motivation in Learning; Vocal Physiology and 
Its Proper Application; Initiation and Maintenance of 
the Opera Workshop; A Survey of French Opera from 
Gluck to Offenbach; Repertoire — Lesser Known Ger- 
man Lieder; Solo Recitals and Choral Programs. NATS 
fee and $17.50 does it! 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Aug. 20-24. In air-conditioned 
Payne Hall of GEorcE PeaBopy COLLEGE FoR TEACHERS, 
Director Louis Nicholas and Co-Director Henry O. 
Arnold, Jr., with their assisting committee Gertrude C. 
Blackwell, J. Oscar Miller, Arnold Putman, Mrs. Har- 
old S. Russell, uphold the Athens of the South tradi- 
tion by presenting 
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Pitch 
— Ditficulties 





Wiliam Vennard 


. 2 the general musician, there is 
no more annoying fault than poor 
intonation. Pianists, of course, are 
conditioned to perfection, which de- 
pends only upon the frequent hir- 
ing of an efficient tuner. Even when 
the instrument is “down” the rela- 
tive intervals remain fairly true. 
Violinists are not likely to be en- 
couraged to spend the time and in- 
dustry necessary to perfect a tech- 
nique unless they prove themselves 
to have good ears, and there is no 
greater sin than playing out of tune. 
Naturally the same standards are 
applied to singers. 

The problem of intonation in sing- 
ing, however, is a little more com- 
plex. There are times when the pitch 
of the singer should be checked, and 
there are times when making him 
conscious of his failing will only 
aggravate it. The causes of singing 
out of tune are various. Non-singers 
do not always realize this. 

When the imperfect intonation is 
from an emotional cause, there is 
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no more use blaming the singer’s 
ear than there is blaming the play- 
ers in an out-of-doors concert when 
the weather is adverse. Certain in- 
struments are affected by climate, 
and an unfriendly emotional atmos- 
phere is damaging to the voice. A 
singer who is depressed can be ex- 
pected to flat, and one who is anx- 
ious is likely to sharp. Calling his 
attention to the effect will only in- 
tensify the disturbance that is caus- 
ing the difficulty. It does no more 
good than making a singer aware of 
his vibrato. Ill health or weariness 
will also cause pitch to suffer some- 
times, and while in such cases a 
conscious effort may avail, here 
again the real remedy lies in curing 
the disease and not in treating the 
symptom. 

The building of mental and phys- 
ical health is a gradual process, in- 
volving many factors that need not 
be discussed here. Suffice it to say 
that every teacher of singing finds it 
a part of his duties to instill confi- 
dence and enable the students to 
develop poise. The whole act of 
singing, intonation included, is an 
act of faith. A good teacher never 
points out faults in a way that is 
damaging to poise; and if there is 
no positive way to approach a fault, 
a good teacher does not even men- 
tion it. Pitch problems frequently 
solve themselves when the singer 
gains confidence. Often a singer will 
come up to pitch by being told, not 
that he is flat, but, that the mood 
of the piece should be happier. Or 
he will settle down, by being told, 
not that he is sharp, but, simply that 
he is doing fine and needn’t make 
so much work of it. 


In other cases, however, confi- 
dence has nothing to do with the 
poor intonation. The singer is just 
careless. Of course, if his ear were 
more perfect, it would be impossible 
for him to go out of tune; but many 
singers with less than perfect ears 
can do well by increased vigilance. 
Musicians without “absolute pitch” 
can approximate. it by practicing, 
and singers who sometimes sing off 
key can often do better by inten- 
sifying their concentration. Some- 
times a person who discriminates 
well where instrumental timbre is 
concerned needs to accustom him- 
self to vocal timbre, especially as 


he listens to his own voice. The 
teacher must be sensitive to the dif- 
ference between an emotional dis- 
turbance and a sluggish ear, because 
in the latter situation sparing the 
singer’s feelings is no kindness. The 
solution lies in uncompromising dis- 
cipline. Every deviation must be 
corrected, until the singer’s ear js 
faithfully monitoring every tone. 
Beside carelessness, there are 
more technical causes of faltering 
pitch and, where such causes can be 
diagnosed, specific technical instruc- 
tion can help. For example, over- 
loading will cause sharping and, in 
such cases, suggesting that the sing- 
er not try to sing so loudly will 
bring the voice back down. It has 
been demonstrated scientifically that 
with a given vibrator, other condi- 
tions remaining the same, increas- 
ing air pressure will increase the 
loudness of the tone up to a cer- 
tain point, beyond which the vi- 
brator is incapable of greater ampli- 
tude and so the frequency increases 
—that is to say, a given larynx can 
sing just so loudly on a given pitch 
and effort beyond that point will 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR. Mus. B., Northwestern 
University, Mus. M., American Conservatory. 
At present, he is Chairman of the Voice De- 
partment, School of Music, University of 
Southern California. Despite a full teaching 
schedule, his singing bass is heard over all of 
southern California. He is in demand as an 
adjudicator and convention speaker. His book, 
“Singing, the Mechanism and the Technic,” 
is regarded as an authoritative reference, and 
is one of the eleven technical books recom- 
mended by the NATS Advisory Committee on 
Vocal Education. 





only result in sharping. When a 
singer sharps in his attempts at for- 
tissimo, either he must use heavier 
registration, or he must build a 
stronger laryngeal musculature. The 
first may be a trick that can be 
learned quickly, but probably both 
the control of registration and the 
development of glottal strength will 
come only with patient vocalization. 
Until the vcice has developed more, 
the singer must be satisfied with less 
power in the tone, and must learn 
how to manage the dynamics of each 
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song so as to create the effect of 
climax with less effort. The actual 
loudness of a voice is not as im- 
portant as the finesse with which 
contrasts are made. 

I have hinted that registration is 
a factor in the problem of forcing. It 
is also true that sharping results 
from register uncertainty at “lift 
points” in the range, regardless of 
volume. When a singer is in the 
habit of producing almost entirely 
with one register adjustment, pitch 
changes are correlated with changes 
in cricothyroid tension. Place your 
finger on your larynx below the 
Adam’s Apple, where you can feel 
the break between thyroid and cri- 
coid cartilages. Sing a low tone and 
then a high one, and you will feel 
the space close, a direct result of 
cricothyroid muscular contraction. 
Do the same and sing moderately 
high pitch first in “chest” and then 
in falsetto [or “head” as it is called 
in women’s voices]. You will feel 
that the opening is greater in fal- 
setto. In other words, less tension 
is required for a given pitch in the 
higher register than in the lower. If 
a singer is habituated to only one 
registration, his cricothyroids are 
conditioned to a certain tension for 
any given pitch, and if he goes into 
an unaccustomed register, he mis- 
calculates the tension required and 
misses the pitch. This is readily 
observed in men using falsetto for 
the first time, or in women using 
“chest.” 

When a singer makes the transi- 
tion from a heavy registration to a 
lighter, he may tense his cricothy- 
roid muscles too much, and sharp. 
In other words, he doesn’t quite 
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trust the light adjustment, and tight- 
ens as much as if he were still in 
heavy. If he sings in heavy registra- 
tion a tone that is too high, he is 
“reaching” and he is likely to flat. 
But if he “lets go, and approaches 
the tone from above,” he may not 
“settle down on the tone” until he 
has learned better how to do it. The 
singers who have the biggest trouble 
with this problem are those who use 
more than one register: the tenors, 
the contraltos, and the dramatic so- 
pranos. Basses and coloraturas sing 
largely in one voice [if I may gen- 
eralize] and have less of a problem; 
though as I have intimated, when a 
bass tries falsetto, say for comic ef- 
fect, his intonation is precarious. The 
solution of this difficulty lies in 
first recognizing the problem and 
then practicing register control. The 
singer’s ear will help, but it is likely 
that the teacher will have to check 
the faulty intonation. I have known 
singers with “absolute pitch’ who 
sharped atrociously on “changing 
tones” in their ranges, until atten- 
tion was alerted. Above and below, 
intonation was excellent. Incident- 
ally, these boundaries between reg- 
isters are not absolute, and they 
shift from tone to tone and finally 
disappear, as the singer’s technique 
develops. One’s concept of registra- 
tion must be dynamic. 

A third technical observation may 
be made. Some singers use a tone 
that “spreads” readily, and such a 
tone gives the illusion of being flat 
[or perhaps it really is flat] even 
when the ear of the singer is accu- 
rate, and he believes he is in tune. 
I hear such production in terms of 
timbre, rather than pitch, and usu- 





_ IS THE OFFICIAL REPORT of Registrar Gertrude Tingley as of April 3, 1956. There 


are many worthy teachers of singing who should be interested in becoming mem- 
bers of NATS. If one out of four of our members do their part in the next two years, 


we should top 2000. 


Members New Rein- 
District 12-31-55 Members stated 
EASTERN 453 18 1 
SOUTHEASTERN 122 6 0 
SoUTHERN 114 4 0 
CENTRAL 349 13 0 
NorTHERN 141 9 0 
SOUTHWESTERN 222 10 2 
CaL-WESTERN 166 0 0 
NoRTHWESTERN 69 0 0 
CANADA 3 ‘ 0 
Totals 1639 61 3 
MAY, 1956 


Trans. Trans. Re- De- 

In Out signed ceased Tota!s 
6 2 9 2 465 
2 1 2 0 127 
2 1 4 0 115 
6 3 8 0 357 
0 3 3 1 143 
0 4 7 0 223 
2 3 9 1 155 
0 1 1 0 67 
0 0 0 0 4 

18 18 43 4 1656 


ally give the singer credit for cor- 
rect intonation but with a color that 
I disapprove. I find, however, that 
a violinist listening to the same sing- 
er will insist that he was flat. No 
one has run any tests to settle this 
issue, but it seems reasonable to 
believe that the fundamental could 
be.in tune exactly, while there could 
be inharmonic partials that would 
be out of tune with the fundamental, 
and make the composite tone diffi- 
cult to assign to a definite pitch. 
Bells have inharmonic partials, and 
sound out of tune to unsophisticated 
ears. In the case of the voice, this 
would mean that the larynx pro- 
duces a tone on the right pitch, 
but that the resonators are not ad- 
justed properly and add their own 
unfortunate overtones. 

To take this out of the realm of 
theory and state it in less technical 
terms, if a singer mispronounces his 
vowels, they sound out of tune, and 
may actually be out of tune, usu- 
ally flat. “Hooty” production, pro- 
duction that is “in the throat” more 
than “in the mouth,” goes below 
pitch. If such a singer is told that he 
is flat, he will very likely hear it, 
but hearing it will not correct it. 
He will tighten up and raise the 
fundamental, which may indeed 
have been in tune. He then will have 
a tone that is really sharp, and has 
the inharmonic partials (or “spread” 
quality) just the same. Two faults 
instead of one, plus possible psycho- 
logical problems. The remedy is a 
new concept of tone color. The cor- 
rect color may be described as more 
“brilliant,” or “brighter,” or it may 
be in less tangible figures of speech, 
such as “focus,” “projection,” or 
“forward placement.” Each teacher 
will have his own vocabulary, but 
the improvement must be made in 
timbre before pitch can be consid- 
ered. 


Thus poor intonation may be from 
such diverse causes as weariness, ill- 
ness, emotional disturbance, care- 
lessness, forcing, registration uncer- 
tainty, or a wrong concept of the 
vowel. In some cases a direct ap- 
proach to pitch correction will work, 
and in others only an indirect ap- 
proach will succeed. But if tests 
[such as the Seashore Test] show 
that the singer’s ear is good, the 
teacher should not give up hope. ++ 
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[ SEEMS a little difficult and almost strange to adjust 
our thinking to the activities of the spring and sum- 
mer season, when so recently we were in the midst of 
planning for the winter and its many and varied duties 
and projects. Only a few short weeks ago our thoughts 
and efforts were bent in the direction of a successful 
annual convention in Chicago, and it seems only as 
yesterday that we had the opportunity of sharing 
with many of you the pleasures and benefits of that 
meeting. 

Since that time, however, many of your fellow 
members have been extremely busy preparing for the 
Workshops that constitute our principal activity for 
the summer season. This is an arduous task. The 
Workshop brochure which you have received, though 
extensive in detail, does not begin to reveal the amount 
of thought, consultation, and correspondence that has 
been necessary to bring these Workshops to their pre- 
sent state of completion. At this point we, as individual 
members, must take over the responsibility for a suc- 
cessful culmination of this important enterprise. Re- 
gardless of the attractiveness and value of the various 
programs, they can be of little consequence unless they 
are shared by a representative group of people, who 
are interested in improving their teaching skills and 
enjoying the fellowship and inspiration of associating 
and working together. 

After having been involved in the various aspects 
of activity in our organization since its inception and 
without deprecating in any way any of its other 
benefits, I have personally come to the conclusion that 
our Workshops are of greater value to participating 
members than any other single undertaking. NATS 
as an organization, is quite unique in offering to its 
members this opportunity for refresher courses in 
everything pertaining to the art of teaching singing, 
from acoustics and physiology to repertoire and inter- 
pretation. We believe that our profession is not limited 
in its interest and influence to the studio private les- 
son. We and our students are a part of an over-all pic- 
ture which includes church and choral music and the 
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field of Public School music. For that reason these as. 
pects have been included in the Workshop programs 
Here then, we can meet to discuss, not only the prob- 
lems within our own particular area of interest and 
activity, but also find ourselves involved in the prob. 
lems as well as the aspirations of those working in jn. 
terrelated fields. 


From the foregoing paragraph, it becomes obvioys 
that we welcome to our Workshops, also, non-members 
from related musical areas. We blieve that it will be 
to the advantage of the public school music teacher, the 
church musician, and the choral director to attend 
these sessions. Membership in NATS is limited, at pre 
sent, to the singing teacher whose principal activity jg 
in the field of private instruction, but participation jn 
Workshops is open to all music teachers who sincerely 
feel that they can benefit from such an experience. We 
as members must see that they are appraised of this 
opportunity and invite and encourage them to attend, 
These Workshops are a strong refutation of the occa- 
sionally expressed opinion that voice teachers are a 
semi-ignorant lot, primarily interested in lesson fees 
and exploiting students for personal gain. Unfortunate- 
ly, we have within the vocal profession people who are 
a discredit to the honest and sincere teacher, but they 
are not eligible for membership in NATS. Our endeay- 
ors in promoting educational enterprises for our mem- 
bers and for interested non-members should be a mat- 
ter of pride to us, and gradually but ultimately stop the 
mouths of those who seem to find it to their advantage 
to make sweeping accusations of unethical practices 
against a whole profession. 


Occasionally, we hear the comment, “I would at- 
tend, but all the Workshops are too far away and it is 
a long way to travel.” We have tried to alleviate this 
situation by strategically placing the Workshops in 
various central areas. It does not eliminate the prob- 
lem completely, but distances in most cases are moder- 
ate, and until more Workshops can be financed and 
staffed we will have to try a little harder and travel 
just a little farther. We also hear from some people 
that these sessions break into the summer vacations, 
and after a hard year, rest and relaxation are more 
essential than Workshops. Perhaps that is true, but 
why not combine the two? A large percentage of those 
attending Workshops are “repeaters.” They come year 
after year because they find not only information and 
inspiration, but also a wonderful time of pleasant asso- 
ciations and refreshing change from the customary 
duties and places. REGISTER IN THE WORKSHOP OF 
YOUR CHOICE AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. The directors will 
appreciate having this information early. 


My best wishes to each of you for a good spring 
and summer season. Whatever you do or wherever 
you are, may you find those things that make life 
rich and beautiful. 
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tk From The Editor’s Desk 





A FULBRIGHTER IN STUTTGART 


It was thought that a first-hand reaction from a 
present holder of a Fulbright would be an interesting 
companion piece to Davip WopLINGER’s article on pages 
12-13 of this issue. For this reason, your editor wrote 
Norma WILLIAMS, now in Stuttgart. Limitations of 
space make it necessary to edit this very informative 
letter. 

March 31, 1956 


Dear Dr. Ringel: 


Your letter came at a most opportune time when I 
have a breather and can really take time to answer 
you. You have no idea how good it is to hear about 
home. You certainly seem to be tremendously busy. 
Thank you so much for the the copy of THE BULLETIN. 
Am I correct in spotting you second from the left at 
the speaker’s table? 


At present, we are on the three weeks vacation 
[Easter recess], but have a big Stuttgart recital next 
Wednesday, and must know the entire fourth act of 
Figaro by the return to school—so there goes vacation. 
Anyway, this whole year has been so much like a 
wonderful dream. I know very little about Fulbright- 
ers in other German cities, but here, in Stuttgart, I 
never cease to be amazed at the graciousness and pa- 
tience shown us. The school system is extremely spe- 
cialized, and for a singer finding his way in the music 
world, he is bound only by his own capabilities. 
America Haeuser all over Germany are only too willing 
to sponsor Fulbrighters in recital, providing all ad- 
vance publicity, payment of expenses, travel—even 
seeing to it that there are press reviews. 


We have been most fortunate to present some twen- 
ty concerts in the last three months, with three tours 
of an entire Mozartabend coming in the very near fu- 
ture. We are given unlimited opportunity to sing for 
audiences all over Germany where they know every 
word of almost every Schubert and Schumann song. 


Of course, every town of any reasonable size has 
an opera house, and managers have given many op- 
portunities to Fulbrighters to become members. Sing- 
ers are divided into Fachs, with voice types limited 
in the roles they may perform. The Musikhochschule 
here is allowed a row of free seats every night at the 
opera, and so we manage to see three operas a week. 
Of course, all are done in German and I am for it 
thoroughly since, for once, I know and understand the 
text. 


The school system here is quite different. One at- 
tends as many classes as she can; it is practically im- 
possible to go to all of them. If one did, a regular class 
day would begin at eight and end at eight. Some 
Classes go on for four hours and one wanders in and 
out as the demands on your time require. 


The Fulbright Committee in Germany is wonderful. 
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We have had absolutely no housing or financial prob- 
lems whatever. In each large city, or place where 
there is a Fulbright group, there is a German student 
also who is ready to help us anytime we need it. We 
have been given trips all over Germany, including ten 
days in Berlin. I have only one thing to say that would 
help music students immeasurably, particularly sing- 
ers, and that would be a two-year Fulbright. It takes 
almost a year to get adjusted to the country, and the 
next year to really concentrate on your music. 


Many, many regards to you and your wife— 


Norma 


When it is considered that each year some twenty- 
five singers are given the sort of opportunity afforded 
Norma Williams, one-time Iowan, but now of Trau- 
bergstr. 21, Stuttgart—O, [West Germany], it becomes 
apparent that our own Golden Age is not too far dis- 
tant. The last of the twentieth may well outstrip the 
last of the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries, looked 
upon by many as being the most glorious periods of 
singing in Western music history. 





EGOCENTRISM 


It is difficult to explain why some 97% of our mem- 
bership did not RSVP Gertrude Tingley’s noble effort 
in February’s Bulletin to arrive at a consensus on 
meeting times for our next convention. Of course, the 
negligible response could be interpreted to mean that 
it matters little to the majority when we convene. For 
certain, those who have declared that a large portion 
of our membeiship was dead set against the holiday 
period are left with little more than an opinion of no 
demonstrated validity. Which time is better, however, 
is still anybody’s guess! 


There’s certainly more than the price of a postage 
stamp deterring responses. When you stop to think of 
it, it is the duty of every member to respond to a na- 
tional referendum. Lack of time is just another feeble 
excuse! Let’s face it; it is more likely that the common 
affliction of our turbulent age, egocentrism, is preval- 
ent among our members. The egocentric is an insecure 
person. Consequently, his or her defense is to func- 
tion as though individual self-interest were the only 
valid motive of conscious action. 


Within four walls defined as my studio, the egocen- 
tric sets up a secure sphere of activity. To leave it for 
a convention involves a major decision. Sometimes, 
only a close friend can cause such a decision to crys- 
talize. The initiated are urged to assist those who need 
help in coming to a decision and not relent until they 
hear the resonant declaration: I’m going to the Buffa- 
lo Convention! 











BOSTON 
The Boston Chapter held its annual 
meeting, March 18, 1956, 4:30 p.m., 169 
Bay State Road. In spite of traffic and 
transportation breakdown, caused by the 
severe blizzard of two days before, there 
was a large attendance. Chairs could not 
be delivered, so there was a heterogeneous 
collection of sitting pieces, some of which 
were uncomfortable, to say the least. 

The business meeting came first. Re- 
ports were read and two proposed amend- 
ments to the Chapter By-laws were passed. 
It was voted to hold our annual dinner in 
May. Two members of the Operetta Wing 
spoke on the need for more interest in 
the project by members of the Chapter. 

Following the business meeting, Jack 
Lee, tenor, and Robert Doucette, bari- 
tone, sang for us. Our guest speaker was 
Roland Hayes’ accompanist, Reginald 
Boardman, who spoke on subject most nat- 
ural to him, The Accompanist. He was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Boardman [Sasha Alexan- 
dova], who sang while Mr. Boardman 
gave his impressions of accompanists we 
have all met. There was “Mr. Lionel 
Strongfortay,” who plays exactly what 
the music indicates, utterly disregarding 
the singer. “Miss Mellicent Messi,’ whose 
hands never play together, was another 
in Mr. Boardman’s gallery of hilarious- 
ly funny portraits. 

Following Mr. and Mrs. Boardman’s 
amusing and instructive performance, Miss 
Irida Pilla of the Boston Conservatory 
used three volunteer students to demon- 
strate the teaching of Italian diction and 
interpretation. 

Punch and cookies were served at the 
close of the meeting. 
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BUFFALO 

The Buffalo Chapter is now meeting in 
the new Crane Library. A meeting of great 
benefit took place there February 22. 
Lucy Macdonald, program chairman, who 
presided in the absence of Gertrude Lutzi, 
President, selected for discussion an art- 
icle from the November Bulletin by Fred- 
erick Schauwecker, entitled On the Text 
and the Music of the Art Song. Beginning 
with the paragraph which stated the basic 
principles of technic, the discussion took 
on major proportions and material that 
could not be exhausted in that meeting 
was held over until the next discussion. 


A group of beginners was presented in 
recital on March 11 in the parlors of Cen- 
tral Church of Christ, giving the new stu- 
dent opportunity to appear before Chap- 
ter members and students. Points relating 
to posture, breathing and fundamentals of 
technic were noted by teacher and stu- 
dent. 
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CHICAGO 

The Chicago Chapter held its second 
meeting of the 1955-56 season on Satur- 
day, February 4 in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing. The speaker of the evening was Grov- 
ner Cooper, Chairman of Music at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, whose subject was 
Old and New Styles—Are They Incompat- 
ible. He demonstrated different styles of 
music and of singing by means of record- 
ings, and concluded with the idea that 
after studying how to sing, one must con- 
tinue to study how to sing different musi- 
cal styles. The meeting was in charge of 
Mme. Sonia Sharnova. 

The final meeting is to be held on Satur- 
day evening, May 5. This will be a dinner 
meeting held at the Cliff Dwellers, Orch- 
estra Hall Building. Earl Bigelow will be 
the guest speaker of the evening. Plans 
are as yet incomplete, but this promises 
to be a most interesting and enjoyable 
evening. 


«K 


COLORADO 

On Sunday afternoon, March 11th, mem- 
bers of the Colorado Chapter met for 
their third and last meeting of the 1955-55 
season. We again gathered at Denver 
University. 

The music of the afternoon was fur- 
nished by several pupils of teachers pre- 
sent. After hearing them sing, the teach- 
er noted the specific problems, and asked 
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GILDEROY SCOTT MEMORIAL ESTABLISHED BY MUSIC CLUB 


HE RESPONSE to Gilderoy Scott’s request that checks to the Friday 

Morning Music Club take the place of usual last-rite flowers has caused 
the Club to announce a_ $300.00 Memorial Gilderoy Scott Voice Scholar- 
ship for 1956. Singers [United States] who will not have reached their 
26th birthday by September 11 are eligible. Information may be secured 
from Kathryn Hill Rawls, Chairman of Auditions, Friday Morning Music 
Club, 1805 Thirty-Seventh Street N.W., Washington 7, D.C. Checks for the 
future Gilderoy Scott Memorial may be sent to Vera Neely Ross [NATS 
member], 4628 Brandywine Street N.W., Washington 16, D.C., who will 
turn them over to the Friday Morning Music Club. 
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for helpful suggestions in aiding the pupil 
in overcoming these. A free interchange 
of ideas followed which was accepted jn 
fine spirit by teachers as well as the pupils 

After a short business session all ad- 
journed to the home of Mrs. Ruth Ragatz, 
where she, with the assistance of Mrs. Hal- 
ka Morrill, Miss Jane Eller, Mrs. Georgia 
Ellyson, J. Allen Grubb and Horace Davis 
delighted us with a delicious buffet lunch- 
eon. Such an opportunity for colleagues to 
visit with each other was also appreciated. 

Later the group attended a presentation 
of Mozart’s newly discovered Oratorio 
Davidde Penitente by the University of 
Colorado’s Festival Chorus. This was un- 
der the direction of Dr. Berton Coffin. 
The Oratorio was sung with deep rever- 
ence and much praise is due Dr. Coffin 
for giving us the opportunity of hearing 
this great work. 


« 
CONNECTICUT 


The Connecticut Chapter is planning a 
meeting on May 6, 1956 at the Hartt Col- 
lege of Music in Hartford, Connecticut. 

There will be election of officers, a vo- 
cal clinic, and the members have been in- 
vited to attend a dress rehearsal of The 
Hartt Opera-Theater Guild’s spring pro- 
ductions. Dr. Moshe Paranov, Director of 
the Hartt College and Dr. Elemer Nagy, 
Head of the Opera Department, will speak 
briefly to the group. 


*«K 


DETROIT 

A meeting of the Detroit Chapter was 
held on March 3rd at the home of our 
Treasurer- Cyril Wezemael, Dr. Cameron 
Mc Lean, presiding. The speaker of the 
evening was Mr. Fred McKitrick of Flint, 
Michigan. The subject was Presenting 
Grand Opera and the speaker knew his 
subject well as for the past 20 years he 
has been an official pioneering the suc- 
cess of the venture and also carrying lead- 
ing parts himself. 

Flint has presented more than 40 full 
length grand opera productions and with 
great abiding success. His talk was a tonic 
te weaklings who say it cannot be done. 
His enthusiasm for the joy of doing 1s 
quite infectious and would that we had 
more Fred McKitrick’s. He was presented 
by Fred Protheroe, an admired and hon- 
ored member of our Club. 

The Detroit Chapter will offer a Capsule 
Convention at the Statler Hotel on Octo- 
ber 23, 1956. The program will consist of 
dynamic speakers, voice specialists, and 
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forums for those in attendance. Demon- 
strations in opera, church music, ora- 
torio etc., will take place. 
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INDIANA 

The Indiana Chapter met on Sunday. 
April 8, at the home of the president, 
James Carley. The principal offering was 
a fine talk by Charles Hedley on the re- 
lations of vowels to tone production. This 
well-prepared presentation stimulated a 
good discussion. Then the members lis- 
tened to recordings of countertenors, and 
the writings of various authorities on this 
comparatively rare voice. This stimulated 
discussion. The meeting closed with a 
good supper prepared by Mrs. Carley. 
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LOS ANGELES 

Bane Dayman, one of the newer mem- 
bers of the Los Angeles Chapter, was 
host for the February 5th meeting, at his 
Highland Avenue studio. A large percent- 
age of the membership was in attendance 
to hear the beautiful singing of Alice 
Mock and the comprehensive report of 
the Eleventh Annual NATS Convention in 
Chicago in December by William Vennard. 
Among those who came were the revered 
Florence Holtzman, who is rarely able to 
be present, and Miss Carolyn Allingham 
and Dr. Franz Hoffman, both fully recov- 
ered from illnesses which detained them 
in the Fall. 

Enthusiasm was evident throughout the 
afternoon. Mr. Vennard spoke in detail 
about the Group Dynamics plan of dis- 
cussion used at this year’s convention, 
and of the fine performance of Gianni 
Schicchi, and of the finals of the Singer of 
the Year Contest. His lively resume en- 
couraged interest in future conventions 
of NATS. Miss La Verne Dayton was the 
excellent accompanist for Miss Mock who 
sang songs of Donaudy, Obradors, Ravel 
and Poulenc, La flute enchantee especial- 
ly enchanting the audience. 

Congratulations were showered on Ney- 
neen Farrell for this season’s programs. 
President G. Wade Ferguson introduced 
business pertaining to amendments and 
workshops and tea was served by Irene 
Hanna and Irene Blades. 

Undoubtedly the April meeting will 
remain in the memories of the fortunate 
members who attended as one of the 
most stimulating and profitable of the 
whole year. Mr. Wilbur Hatch, orchestral 
conductor of CBS, was the speaker in- 
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troduced by program chairman, Neyneen 
Farrell. His subject, Bubbles, Baubles and 
Bobbles, while titled provocatively, was 
presented with entire seriousness and was 
reinforced by Mr. Hatch’s lengthy ex- 
perience in the fields of radio since 1923, 
and television for the last ten years. His 
authoritive analysis of Nielsen ratings, his 
discussion of public support of popular 
and unpopular musical programs and his 
statistics on production for the voracious 
34,000,000 TV sets in the United States 
created a definite sense of responsibility 
to crusade for good programs in the minds 
of his audience. 

At the business meeting conducted by 
President G. Wade Ferguson, considera- 
tion was given to the announced Singer 
of the Year Auditions for 1956. Hostesses 
who served a sumptuous tea and cakes 
were Virginia Byrne, Ruth Miller Cham- 
lee, Betty Miller assisted by Alvina Palm- 
quist, Hazel Eden, Patricia Baker and 
Florence Russell. The affair was held in 
the attractive studios of Mrs. Russell. 


*« 


MAINE 

The February meeting of the Maine 
Chapter was held in Portland at the new 
home of Lt. Governor Louise Colgan. 
There was a resume of the events of the 
summer workshop in Salisbury, Mass. and a 
discussion on tone color, illustrated by re- 
cords. 

Members signified their intention to sup- 
port the Governor of the Eastern District, 
George Rasely, in his program to bring 
the members closer together in the chap- 
ters of this district. We expressed our 
appreciation of the efforts made by the 
Boston Chapter in endeavoring to achieve 
this result. 





Our next meeting will be held on Sun- 
day, April 29th, for members and guests. 
An address entitled Psychology and the 
Teaching of Singing will be given by Dr. 
Edward J. Colgan, recently retired from 
Colby College. 


*«K 


NEW JERSEY 

The New Jersey Chapter held its Spring 
meeting, Saturday, April 14, 1956, 8:00 
p.m. at the Montclair State Teachers Col- 
lege, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. Presi- 
dent Madeliene King Bartell [West- 
field, New Jersey], introduced our Pro- 
gram Chairman, Florence Kearny and 
presented Jean Ludman, Musical and Ar- 
tistic Director at MST, who was in charge 
of the TV program. A clever Behind The 
Scenes in a Television Workshop, under 
the direction and supervision of Miss 
Emma Fantone [Director], Mr. Wallace 
Ballare [Dramatic Director], and Mr. 
Ted Sheft [Visual Aids Department] was 
telecast over the College’s closed circuit. 
The vehicles were The Beggars Opera 
with Claude Brown, Terry Fortmann and 
Gertrude Boer, and The Telephone with 
Josephine Astone and Don Covett. Bar- 
bara Plater was the soprano soloist and 
Wilhem Goetze, the pianist. The delight- 
ful evening was topped off with refresh- 
ments. 


«K 


NEW YORK 
The Executive Board of the New York 
Chapter held a special meeting on March 
22, 1956, at which President Grace Leslie 
presided. After much discussion, a motion 
was made and seconded that the chapter 
[Please turn to page 23] 
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Dz the past summer, the writ- 
er was invited to present a series 
of five seminars for the NATS Work- 
shop at Appalachian State Teachers 
College. It is difficult to recall many 
of the points that were brought out 
since these seminars were largely 
informal group discussions. An at- 
tempt will be made, however, to 
present some of the major ideas. 

It should be recognized that the 
central purpose of psychology is to 
increase our knowledge and under- 
standing of human behavior. Many 
people become interested in psychol- 
ogy because of a desire to gain mas- 
tery over others. A college junior 
remarked in a vocational interview, 
“T think Id like to be a psychologist. 
I like to figure out what makes 
people tick. It really helps if you can 
figure out their angle.” While this 
attitude might be considered a bit 
extreme, it is not uncommon in the 
experience of the writer. It becomes 
understandable when one considers 
the excessive stress on competition 
within our own culture. 


Some Accepted Principles 
of Behavior 


Since we are by nature social be- 
ings, the necessity of communicating 
with other human beings is thrust 
upon us. If we have greater knowl- 
edge about ourselves and others it 
seems quite logical that we will be 
better able to communicate with 
them. Assuming that this is the 
central purpose of studying psy- 
chology, we can then move to some 
of the commonly accepted principles 
of behavior in the field of psychol- 
ogy. 

ALL BEHAVIOR IS CAUSED. Every- 
thing an individual does is an at- 
tempt to satisfy needs or drives. 
These drives are frequently divided 
into two categories: physical and 
emotional. While the physical drives 
are perhaps primary, this paper is 
more concerned with those drives 
classified as emotional. 

For the writer the emotional 
drives of the individual are for se- 
curity and for self-realization. 

The term security is chosen be- 
cause it includes many concepts. Se- 
curity can be defined as a general 
sense of well being which is pro- 
duced by feelings of love, accept- 
ance, self-worth and status. Much 
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of our energy is devoted to satisfy- 
ing this security drive. While this 
drive frequently takes precedence 
over the self-realization drive, the 
latter is also vital to the individual. 

The self-realization drive repre- 
sents to the writer the individual’s 
struggle for freedom, self-expression 
and individuality. The desire “to be 
a person” exists within individuals 
but is frequently restricted because 
of the energy output in the area of 
the security drive. Both of these 
drives have important ramifications 
for the person who is concerned with 
human relations as is the teacher. 


Jane is a promising voice student. 
Recently, however, she has tended to 
sing flat in her recitals. In addition, 
she frequently contracts a bad case of 
laryngitis a couple of days before a 
performance. If these two trends con- 
tinue she is not likely to realize her 
potentialities as a singer. 


If we look for the immediate 
causes of the difficulties we find that 
she is becoming increasingly tense 
and nervous. If behavior is caused 
there must be a reason behind the 
immediate cause. 

As a child Jane was never able to 
really satisfy her security drive. 
With a father who was preoccupied 
with the “quarter-backing” poten- 
tialities of her older brother and a 
mother who was increasingly con- 
cerned with the needs of baby sis- 
ter, Jane was losing her sense of im- 
portance, love, and acceptance. 

The discovery by the third grade 
teacher that “Jane has a lovely 
voice” temporarily restored the self- 
esteem. Singing, for Jane, became 
all important. When she sang she 
was praised and admired. Singing 
became the means of achieving a 
partial degree of security. Instead of 
finding freedom and self-expression 
in her talent, the spontaneity was 
stifled because of the urgency to ful- 
fill the security drive. Her level of 
aspiration and self-demands became 
higher and higher. The tensions pro- 
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duced by the threat of falling short 
began to take their toll. 

If Jane is to reduce the tensions 
and experience any continuing suc- 
cess as a singer she must find other 
ways of achieving a sense of security 
than through achievement. An un- 
derstanding and acceptant voice 
teacher who is interested in Jane as 
a total person can help. At least such 
a teacher will not add to the diffi- 
culty by rejecting Jane because 
Jane is failing to continue as the 
“prize” protege of the teacher. Per- 
haps the reader will be caused to 
think of a number of Janes he has 
known. If this is true, it likely is 
traceable to a second concept of 
psychology. 

PEOPLE ARE MORE ALIKE THAN DIF- 
FERENT. This perhaps sounds like an 
obvious statement until we consider 
its ramifications. If it were not true, 
the study of human behavior would 
be exceedingly difficult. It means 
that we can make certain generaliza- 
tions and predictions about human 
behavior which would not otherwise 
be possible. Anthropologists have 
certainly made us aware of differ- 
ences in customs and traditions, but 
even more their studies show that 
man is basically struggling in differ- 
ent ways to satisfy the same basic 
needs and drives. 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR. Born in Indiana, he at- 
tended DePauw University on a Rector Scholar- 
ship, majoring in Speech. He received his 
M.S. in C ling and Guid from In- 
diana University and his Ph. D., in the same 
grea, from Michigan State University. For the 
past five years, he has served as Director of 
Counseling at Appalachian State Teachers Col- 
loge. His lectures at the NATS Boone Summer 
Workshops have been among the most stimu- 
lating and most helpful to NATS members. 
The present article is a condensation of his 
series of lectures given at the 1955 Summer 
Workshop. 











Since any culture has its own es- 
tablished value-system, attitudes, 
goals, and taboos, it is quite natural 
that people coming from the same 
culture are even more alike. Com- 
munication within a culture is gen- 
erally greater than communication 
between cultures. These rather ob- 
vious statements are intended to in- 
dicate that we can know a great 
deal about an individual if we un- 
erstand the culture in which he was 
reared. As he has attempted to satis- 
fy his basic inner drives for secu- 
rity and self-realization he has be- 
come socialized according to cultur- 
al patterns. Through this socializa- 
tion process, he has learned to re- 
gard himself and others in fairly 
crystallized ways. He has also taken 
on certain roles which help to sat- 
isfy these needs. In short, he has 
developed a concept of himself as a 
person and this concept will be de- 
fned according to the success he 
has experienced in satisfying these 
basic needs and according to the 
things he has been directly and in- 
directly taught in the process of 
socialization. 

Thus, by systematic study of hu- 
man behavior and culture the teach- 
er can learn much that will be help- 
ful in understanding his students. 
There is a danger, however, in car- 
rying generalizations too far be- 
cause they are apt to abuse a third 
concept in the field of psychology. 

EVERY INDIVIDUAL IS UNIQUE. Des- 
pite the fact that people are more 
alike than different, every individual 
is unique because his experiences 
and perceptions are not like those of 
anyone else. 

Frequently we hear the statement, 
“If I were he I wouldn’t have done 
that.” This is not true. If I were he 
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I would be that person and my per- 
ception would be exactly the same 
as his; thus, my behavior would be 
identical. Recognizing this concept 
is recognizing that no two people 
are exactly alike. 

Painting a glorious picture of a 
concert career will not produce the 
same internal reaction in different 
students. To one, it may be per- 
ceived as a stimulating challenge 
which he is eager to tackle. To an- 
other, it may represent a threat to 
his acceptance with the “guys” on 
the football team. To a third [like 
Jane], it may increase the, tension 
already produced by unbalanced liv- 
ing. 

‘sognition of individual differ- 
en vill prevent us from jumping 
to cunclusions too rapidly and will 
emphasize the need for attempting 
to understand the personal frame 
of reference of each individual. In 
short, it will make us aware of dif- 


ferences in perceptions of reality 
which is a fourth concept in the field 
of psychology. 

EVERY INDIVIDUAL HAS HIS OWN 
PRIVATE DEFINITION OF REALITY 
WHICH DETERMINES HIS BEHAVIOR. 
This concept is perhaps best illus- 
trated in the problem of semantics. 
Frequently, in group discussions, 
considerable difficulty is encount- 
ered in finding generally accepted 
definitions for words that are com- 
monly used and taken for granted. 
Recently the writer participated in a 
conference concerning current edu- 
cational practices. The term “pro- 
gressive education” was used a num- 
ber of times and it was soon appar- 
ent that the group members were 
not able to agree on a definition of 
the term. The consultant, in sum- 
marizing the discussion, brought 
out this difficulty and then added 
this definition: “Progressive educa- 


[Please turn to page 22] 





ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


i COMMITTEE is about to resume 
its activities for 1956-57. The 
function of this committee is to as- 
sist in the fulfillment of one of the 
two chief purposes for which this 
Association was founded. As set 
forth in the brochure just released, 
the first sentence of Article 2 and 
the last phrase of the same para- 
graph associate us with great re- 
sponsibility; viz, to establish and 
maintain the highest possible stand- 
ards of competence in said teaching 
profession, and to stimulate effective 
co-operation among vocal teachers 
for their mutual welfare and ad- 
vancement. 


As is usual at this time of the 
year, we interest ourselves in the 
curricula of the various summer 
workshops, the locations of which 
have already been announced. With- 
out in any way interfering with the 
responsibilities of the Chairman of 
Workshops, nor of any Workshop 
Director, we would like to reevalu- 
ate the material to be presented. 
To this end we invite an expression 
of opinion from each of our mem- 
bers. 


ON VOCAL EDUCATION 


For Exampuie: Should our work- 
shop sessions serve as_ refresher 
courses or should they be directed 
toward the steady raising of our 
standards of teaching competence? 
So far, we have spent our workshop 
time on Vocal Pedagogy presented 
in various forms, Educational Psy- 
chology, Physiology, Acoustics, Pho- 
netics and all related sciences. We 
have also spent time in the field of 
Church Music, Opera, History of 
Song Styles, the Adolescent Voice, 
and associated Music Education sub- 
jects. 

A free expression of your opinion 
of the worth of these courses would 
be useful to the Workshop Directors. 

We also hope to have these sub- 
jects lead to a type of accreditation 
which will make the time and ex- 
pense of attending workshop sessions 
of practical value to each teacher. 
We would appreciate your com- 
ments. Please direct them to the 
Chairman of this committee, Ricu- 
ARD De Youna, 721 NortH MICHIGAN 
AVENUE, Cuicaco 11, ILLINoIs. 





| oe SEVERAL GENERATIONS, Ameri- 
can singers have looked to Eur- 
ope for advanced vocal training and 
professional experience. The tradi- 
tion continues, despite the fact that 
in recent decades voice training in 
the United States has come to be re- 
cognized as the equal of the best of- 
fered abroad. Formerly, the expense 
of such ventures deterred those 
without private means or subven- 
tion. Since 1949, however, a new 
source of support has been provided 
by our government. THE FULBRIGHT 
ProcrRAM of educational exchanges, 
which provides these rich opportu- 
nities, represents a significant activ- 
ity of our Department of State. It 
was established to strengthen rela- 
tions between this country and 
friendly nations throughout the 
world by means of educational ex- 
changes. Since its inception, thous- 
ands of students and scholars have 
profited by study, research and 
teaching abroad and many thou- 
sands of foreign nationals have been 
helped to come to our institutions of 
higher learning. THE INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL EpUCATION in New 
York is the agency which has the 
responsibility for the preliminary 
selection of student grantees. Al- 
though the program is largely aca- 
demic in nature and most grantees 
have gone to universities and re- 
search centers abroad, many awards 
have been made to students in the 
arts and in music. They have been 
affiliated with the great academies 
and conservatories in the participat- 
ing countries. The provision of 
grants in these fields has proven of 
great value and benefit to a segment 
of our youth which can be especially 
useful in cultural relations. 


Under this program approximate- 
ly twenty-five awards are made each 
year to young American singers, 
most of whom study in Austria, 
Germany and Italy. National compe- 
titions are conducted by the Institute 
each year and preliminary selections 
made by a jury of distinguished 
authorities. Each finalist is heard in 
auditions held in California, Indiana 
and New York during the month of 
January. Grants are made to com- 
posers, musicologists and instrumen- 
talists as well as to vocalists. Ninety- 
six American graduate students in 
all branches of music are now 
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DAVID WODLINGER has been director of the 
United States Student Department of the In- 
stitute of International Education since the 
inception of the Fulbright Program in 1949. 


abroad pursuing their studies on 
these awards which are tenable for 
one year and which cover travel, 
maintenance and tuition. 


While it is true that a high propor- 
tion of candidates who are singers 
set as their goal a career in opera, 
this objective is by no means a con- 
dition of success in the competitions. 
Awards have been made to young 
teachers or those planning to com- 
bine teaching with recitals, oratorio 
work and coaching. For those who 
aspire to careers in opera, the rea- 
sons for the desire to study abroad 
are obvious. They are encouraged 
by the news that approximately one 
hundred American singers are mem- 
bers of European opera companies 
and most of them originally went 
abroad as Fulbright grantees. While 
we all deplore the circumstances 
which oblige young American sing- 
ers to seek careers abroad, we are 
not losing this wealth of talent and 
experience permanently. Many of 
these singers will come home one day 
to help to strengthen and improve 
musical life in communities and un- 
iversities here. Others will choose 
to remain expatriates. While paying 
the price of their ambitions, howev- 
er, they will have satisfactions as 
American artists contributing to the 
cultural richness of countries which 
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have given them the opportunities 
not available in their homeland. 
It is gratifying to know that the 
products of American musical edu- 
cation are able to take their place as 
equals in the company of European 
artists of high achievement. On my 
visit to the Rome Opera Scuoot in 
1953, I attended rehearsals of La 
Boheme which a group of American 
Fulbrighters was preparing for pro- 
duction at the annual Spoleto Opera 
Festival. There I was told by leading 
Italian producers and teachers how 
impressed they were with the qual- 
ity of the voices, the fine musician- 
ship and the solid training of the 
members of the Fulbright group. 
These young men and women were 
from various parts of the country 
such as Oklahoma, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Alabama, Rhode Island 
and West Virginia. What did these 
talented young people have in com- 
mon and how did they come to be 
selected in the national Fulbright 
competitions? They were all under 
thirty; they had studied voice for 
not less than six years each; they 
had acquired competence in one or 
several foreign languages and each 
had had some experience in public 
performances in their respective 
home areas. None of them were pro- 
fessionals or had other than local 
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reputations. They were properly de- 
scribed as advanced students. They 
had won out in a national competi- 
tion and were equal to the demands 
of the distinguished teachers to 
whom they were assigned. They 
were mature, and therefore aware of 
their responsibilities, and ready to 
draw the fullest benefit from their 
opportunities. Among the most ap- 
preciated advantages of a _ year 
abroad is the chance to hear and to 
see productions which are not 
given here, and to study roles, style 
and interpretation as they have de- 
veloped in the culture from which 
the music has grown and which it 
reflects. 


The qualifications for these awards 
have in part been stated in the de- 
scription of a group of grantees in 


Italy in 1953. The desired personal 
qualifications — which are of high 
importance in an intercultural pro- 
gram — must always be secondary 
to the prime factor in selection, 
which is, a good voice, well trained 
and handled with solid musicianship. 
The recipients of the awards are not 
all expected to demonstrate the high- 
est degree of accomplishment. It is 
potential and promise which are 
sought. They should be ready for 
perfectioning, vocally and as inter- 
preters of the musical literature 
taught abroad. The average age of 
the singers who have _ received 
awards is twenty-five. While holding 
grants, the voice students are re- 
quired to devote full time to studies, 
or preparation for academy produc- 
tions if they are enrolled in a con- 
servatory. They are not permitted 
to take paid engagements nor to 
interrupt their studies to seek em- 
ployment. It is after the completion 
of the year’as a student that many 
have sought and some have found 
engagements abroad. Experience has 
shown that there is a right time and 
a wrong time for singers to go 
abroad. To go before one is ready is 
a mistake against which young sing- 
ers should be warned. While there 
is not always a direct correlation be- 
tween chronological age and matur- 
ity and vocal security, in most cases 
this is apparent. 


A short and random list of some 
of the former Fulbrighters with their 
present locations abroad may be of 
interest: 

Teresa Stich Randall of Hartford, Con- 
necticut [Vienna]; David Eisen of New 
York [Gratz]; Eleanor Schneider of De- 
troit |[Klagenfurt, Austria]; Edith Lang of 
Chicago [Hamburg]; Lizabeth Pritchett of 
Dallas [Dusseldorf]; Grace Hoffman of 
Cleveland and Gretchen Bence of King- 
ston, New York [Stuttgart]; Robert Ber- 











ees FOR APPLICATION forms may be made directly to the New York office of the 
Institute of International Education or to the regional office most convenient to 


you. The addresses are given below: 


New York : 
District OF COLUMBIA : 
ILLINOIS : 
CoLoraDo 

Texas 

CALIFORNIA 


1 East 67th Street, New York 21 

1530 P Street, N.W., Washington 5 

116 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3 

1605 Pennsylvania Street, Denver 3 

803 Texas Avenue, Houston 1 

606 South Hobart Boulevard, Los Angeles 


291 Geary Street, San Francisco 2 


The competition for awards for the 1957-58 academic year opens on May 1 and closes 


on November 1, 1956. 
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nauer of Kansas City and Leonore Glick- 
man of Brooklyn [Freiburg]; Barry Mc- 
Daniel of Kansas [Mainz]; Irene Calloway 
of Arkansas [Naples]; Anne McKnight of 
Alton, Illinois, [featured throughout Italy]; 
Marilyn Tyler of Brooklyn [Amsterdam]; 
Doris Crittenden Popper of Illinois [Zur- 
ich]; Gene Cox of Alabama and Joseph 
Board of New York [Germany]. 


Miss Madelaine Chambers of White 
Plains, New York, who made her 
debut at the Metropolitan Opera in 
February is the first Fulbrighter to 
join that august company. Others 
will no doubt follow in the future. 
It is to be hoped that larger and 
more numerous opportunities will 
be created in this country so that 
this extraordinary flowering of 
American vocal talent will be heard 
and appreciated here. Happily there 
are other outlets for the many gifted 
singers who are coming up in all 
parts of this country. With increased 
support for musical activities and 
improved public taste manifested 
throughout the United States, there 
should be an evergrowing demand 
for their services. 

Those who aspire to opera should 
know there are heartbreaks and dis- 
couragements ahead. Teachers of 
voice in particular have a heavy re- 
sponsibility in advising their pu- 
pils, for to build high hopes and 
expectations of dazzling operatic 
successes seems cruel and delusive, 
in the light of the limited opportuni- 
ties both here and abroad. By setting 
the sights of young musicians at that 
which is reasonably within reach, 
the regrets and misgivings which 
might later arise are avoided. 

THE FULBRIGHT ProcramM offers an 
unique opportunity for the young 
American singer who is ready and 
qualified for the personal and artis- 
tic growth that comes through a 
period of residence and study in one 
of the European countries which 
have contributed so much to our 
musical heritage and tradition. 
Standards of selection are high; only 
a small proportion of those who ap- 
ply receive awards and of these a 
fortunate few gain employment and 
acquire the much desired experience 
in opera houses. Regardless of the 
later careers of the grantees, the 
personal and professional growth 
that remains part of one’s being is a 
lifelong asset to those fortunate 
individuals who have successfully 
braved the competitions. ++ 


Wiliam Ennest Rose 


The thgh-voice Mechanism 


CHAMPION HOG-CALLER of the 

world was asked the secret of 
his success. His answer was, “The 
quality of my voice. In calling hogs 
there must be something in the qual- 
ity of your voice that tells the hogs 
that you have something that they 
want.” 


I have told this story on many 
occasions. Now and then someone 
has remarked, “Do you mean to 
call me a hog?” In one instance, 
however, the story brought forth 
this comment: “My father was a 
champion hog-caller, and he tried 
to teach me how to do it. He had 
developed the falsetto range until he 
could outdo an operatic tenor in 
loudness and in carrying power. 
That was the quality that really at- 
tracted the hogs.” 

A few years ago, I was returning 
from a Fourth-of-July celebration in 
the country. It was late in the eve- 
ning and very quiet. The road on 
which we were driving was off the 
main highway, running between two 
pastures. The driver of the car in 
which I was riding stopped the car, 
and suggested to one of the party, 
“Show ’em what you can do, Whit.” 
Whereupon Whit stood up, and 
cupping his hands, began to call, 
“OQh-Uh-Oh”, siren fashion, running 
up into the falsetto register and 
down again into normal voice. Im- 
mediately, the cattle began to move 
over in both pastures toward the 
road. The driver started his car and 
began to move away slowly. The 
caller continued with “Oh-Uh-Oh”, 
and the cattle followed. When the 
car went faster, the cattle went 
faster. 


Not only hogs, but cattle are at- 
tracted by the quality of the falsetto 
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register. So are human beings, when 
it is properly developed. 

Usually falsetto is thought to oc- 
cur only in the male voice, as illus- 
trated in yodeling, but it is claimed 
that it exists also in the neighing 
of horses, the bellowing of bulls, 
the crowing of roosters, the barking 
of dogs, and in the female human 
voice. All of this would seem to point 
to a definite law of acoustics or 
physiology or both, that there are 
registers in the vocal production of 
human beings, animals and birds, 
and that these registers are two in 
number, the normal and the falsetto. 
The difference is that human beings 
have to be taught how to make the 
change from one register to another. 

Considerable research has been 
done in falsetto or the falsetto regis- 
ter. The term has been considered a 
matter of quality, not a matter of 
pitch, loudness, or duration. 

However, the research results of 
the Bett TELEPHONE LABORATORIES, 
obtained through the use of high- 
speed motion picture photography of 
the vocal cords, as well as the re- 
search results of Dr. Noel Pressman 
and Harry Hinman, prove that the 
quality of a register change in the 
extremely high pitches is basically 
the result of a vocal cord change. 
This action has been termed the 
“falsetto mechanism.” 


As a singer ascends the scale into 
the high voice, the posterior parts 
of the vocal cords touch each other, 
and the segments in direct contact 
cannot vibrate. This has been termed 
“dampening.” It results in a short- 
ened length of cord free to vibrate, 
and automatically decreases the 
areas between them. Both these fac- 
tors are said to elevate pitch. 

This process of “dampening” or 
holding the back section of the vocal 
cords so that they do not vibrate in 
their entire length is not too difficult 
to illustrate in the adult or changed 
male voice. It is dependent on an in- 
dividual’s ability to sing softly. Soft 
singing lends itself readily to a 
change from the normal to the fal- 
setto register. 


Most adult male singers can dem- 
onstrate the falsetto quality by sing- 
ing the sound oH softly up the scale 
with their lips in a closed puckered 
position. When the end of the nor- 
mal or natural range is reached, oH 
will modify toward oo which is bas- 
ically a mouth resonance. If the 
breath is allowed to blow through 
freely, without a “dampening” or 
holding of the vowel tension, the 
result is a false tone in the high 
range—the falsetto. 

If the same procedure is followed, 
singing oH softly up the scale, but 
with the mouth wide open and the 





yee Corrin’s Research in Repertoire in the February issue of THe BULLETIN 
introduced a series of articles to be written by members of the Research Commit- 
tee. According to Chairman Ross we may expect at least one article per issue from this 
learned group. Members of the Research Committee and their field of special emphasis 
are: Berton Coffin, Song Literature; Philip Duey, Vocal Historiography; Ralph Errolle, 
French and Italian Diction; Victor Alexander Fields, The Psychological Approach: Wil- 
liam Ross, Scientific Studies of Breathing, Phonation, and Articulation |Diction]; Wal- 
ter Allen Stults, Reviews of Books and Articles; and William Vennard, The Science of 
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High, Sing Low,” A General American School 
of Singing, with records and filmstrips; ““How 
to Read Vocal Music,” with record and film- 
strip; and the “Voice Teacher’s Survey;” he 
was the first chairman of the Research Com- 
mittee and originator of the workshops. 


lips in an open puckered position, 0H 
will modify toward UH at the end of 
the normal or natural range. This is 
also a change to more of a mouth re- 
sonance, but the quality will not be 
false. In this case there is a dampen- 
ing of the vocal cords, that is, the 
posterior parts of the cords are held 
unconsciously so that they touch 
each other. The segments in contact 
cannot vibrate. The vibrating action 
of the cords is confined to their an- 
terior or forward part. This adjust- 
ment of the vocal cords is called the 
falsetto mechanism. 


Although the change to the falset- 
to mechanism is reasonably easy in 
SOFT singing, making the change in 
FORTE singing presents a real prob- 
lem. Forte singing requires a strong- 
er tension of the vocal cords to resist 
a stronger mouth resonance brought 
in to accomplish the change to the 
falsetto mechanism. 

If the tension of the vocal cords 
is released, the quality becomes fal- 
setto. If the tension is held and a 
strong throat or pharyngeal reson- 
ance maintained without a strong- 
er mouth resonance, the result is an 
open tone or yell. 


The release of vocal cord tension 
can be demonstrated by singing the 
first three notes of an arpeggio loud- 
ly on open on, beginning about a- 
flat for tenors and about e or f for 
baritones, and then changing to a 
closed lip oo for the top note. This 
quick change to a lip 00 will release 
the vowel tension, resulting in a 
pure falsetto quality. 

Now if the same procedure is fol- 
lowed, singing an open OH on the 
first three notes of the arpeggio, 
and approaching the top note as if 
to sing it open, but modifying it to 
a pharyngeal oo sound, a change to 
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mouth resonance can be made with- 
out releasing the vowel tension. This 
change in resonance will modify 
the open oH sound toward uH. 

This is the device of vowel modifi- 
cation. Generally speaking, the vow- 
el sounds in the high voice should 
modify toward more of a mouth re- 
sonance, which brings about a modi- 
fication toward their second sound 
or vanish, EE and ay toward In, and 
AH, OH, and 00 toward UH. Various 
devices are used by teachers to bring 
about this resonance change. A sub- 
jective approach used by many 
teachers is: “When you sing high, 
think low.” 

The ultimate conclusion is that 
mouth resonance in the high voice 
without dampening is a false qual- 


ity or falsetto, and impossible of de- 
velopment. With dampening, mouth 
resonance in the high voice is not a 
false quality, and can be developed 
into a strong, resonant extension of 
the normal or natural quality. 

There has been so much difference 
of opinion as to “what is falsetto,” 
and whether it is present in other 
than changed male voices, that it 
would seem logical to confine the 
term falsetto to a false quality, and 
call the adjustment of the vocal 
cords in the high range the high- 
voice mechanism. The term high- 
voice mechanism would then apply 
to child, adolescent or adult, male 
or female, since all human beings 
have both the high and low-voice 
mechanisms. ** 





Freedom of Votce Production 
Elsa Koppel 


NEWBORN CHILD gets acquainted 

with its surrounding by groping 
and only gradually with the aid of 
the various sense organs develops 
into a mature individual. But devel- 
opment into maturity is a long pro- 
cess. We learn, search and develop 
to the end of our days. 

A similar description could be ap- 
plied to the development and culti- 
vation of the human voice. The voice 
is given to us by God; we are born 
with it. It could be compared to the 
precious stone one finds in nature. 
Even though beautiful in its natural 
setting, much can be done with the 
gem in the hands of a person, cogni- 
zant of the ways to bring out its 
beauty, without doing harm to its 
natural lustre. 

In no other field of music do we 
find such diversity of opinions con- 
cerning appropriate teaching meth- 
ods as in the study of singing. Al- 
most every teacher has a different 
method [I do not like this word, so 
let’s call it a different way]. So it is 
natural to ask: what are the char- 
acteristics of a good voice teacher? 
Obviously a teacher has to be a 
sound musician with knowledge of 
the literature of opera and oratorio 


and of the art songs of both the clas- 
sical and modern eras. The teacher 
also must be familiar with foreign 
languages and must be able through 
artistic ability, to awaken in the pu- 
pil the enthusiasm necessary to re- 
create a song or a role. A teacher 
must have an intuitive sense to de- 
tect impediments that are in the way 
of free functioning; to have this 
sense, it would appear indispensable 
that the teacher must experience 
the freeing of his own voice. While 
the laws of freedom of voice are 
fundamental, they cannot be given 
to the student in only an academic 
way. There are also matters of per- 
sonality and mutual understanding 
which are of great importance. It is 
of course unwise of a student to run 
from one teacher to another. The 
student needs time to know his 
teacher and has to give him a fair 
chance. Equally the teacher has to 
work with a student for sometime to 
see how the voice develops under his 
guidance. After all: .there are no 
shortcuts, development takes a long 
time. I repeat: We learn, search and 
develop to the end of our days. 

A teacher ought to know the ana- 


[Please turn to page 19] 
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SECULAR 


ALL THIS NIGHT by Gerald Finzi. Boosey and Hawkes, N. Y. 
A motet for unaccompanied mixed voices, words by William Austin (1587- 
1634). A brilliant and effective a cappella composition parts divisi. Mr. Finzi, 
an outstanding contemporary English composer, secures some interesting 
harmonic and rhythmic effects. 
GWEEDORE BRAE. Arranged by John Odom. Carl Fisher, Inc., N. Y. 25 
An attractive Irish song for mixed voices, words and music by John 
Crowther. The composition is simply arranged, vocally very satisfactory. Time 
3 minutes, 15 seconds. 9 pages in length. 
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JOHN PEEL. English folk song. Arranged by Warner Imig and Bill Simon. 
Carl Fischer, Inc., N. Y. 25 
An excellent arrangement for mixed voices with piano accompaniment. 
Written with a touch of the modern idiom, the work should prove to be of 
interest, especially to young singers. Time 2 minutes, 11 seconds. 8 pages. 
SPANISH SONGS OF THE 18th CENTURY for Voice and_ Piano. 
Edited by Jose Subira. High and Medium Voice. International Music 
Company, 509 Fifth Ave., New York. 
A new volume of Spanish Songs by Mison, Pla, Estere, Laserna, Rosales, 
Valledor and others. 


THE LOVE I HOLD. Julia Smith. Galaxy Music Corporation, N. Y. .60 

An impressive love song for medium-high voice, text by Karl Flaster. The 
song has an effective change, medium in difficulty. Good for recital program- 
ming. Time | minute, 15 seconds. 3 pages. 


HE’S GOIN’ AWAY. John Jacob Niles. Carl Fisher, Inc., N. Y. 
A splendid song for medium voice. The music is adapted from a North 
Carolina folk tune. 4 pages in length. Time 2 minutes, 20 seconds. 
NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP. Robert MacGimsey. Carl Fischer, Inc., 
BW .60 
An unusual song for solo voice, simply set and vocally very effective. The 
well known composer has caught the spirit of a little boy saying his prayers. 
“Now I Lay Me Down To Sleep.’”’ For medium and low voice. 3 pages in 
length. 
THE LAMB. Orvis Ross. Galaxy Music Corp., N. Y. .60 
A short simple song of unusual charm. Well known words by William 
Blake. Medium in range. Time 2 minutes. Excellent for young voices. 


SACRED 
THROUGH ALL THE YEAR. Old Chorale Cabout 1735]. Arranged by Gladys 
Pitcher. C. C. Birchard and Company, Boston, Mass. 18 
For this choral tune Gladys Pitcher has chosen the charming text of 
J. Lilian Vandevere. The composition is arranged for Youth Choir [SAB] or 


Combined Youth and Junior Choirs. Simple and effective. Organ or Piano 
accompaniment; time 2 minutes, 30 seconds. 


THERE WITH HIS MOTHER IN A MANGER. Robert Alain. Theodore 
Presser, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 

Robert L. Bedell has arranged this delightful Christmas composition for 
SSA or TTB with piano or organ accompaniment. Easy in difficulty, medium 
in range. 

A-ROCKIN’ ALL NIGHT. Arranged by Harry Robert Wilson. Theodore 
Presser, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 20 

This Christmas spiritual from St. Helena Island has been arranged for 
TTBB. Easy in difficulty, normal in range and tessitura. The melody is inter. 
esting rhythmically. 5 pages. Good for young singers. 


GLORIOUS KING TRIUMPHANT TODAY. David Kozinski. Theodore Pres. 

ser, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 20 

An excellent Easter Anthem for SATB, a cappella. The composer uses 

an old Polish Easter Carol and his own translation. There is variety and 
simplicity in the straightforward setting of this joyous folk tune. 6 pages. 


GOD IS LIFE. J. S. Bach. Galaxy Music Corp., New York. 

A sustained dignified solo for medium voice arranged by Katherine K. 
Davis. The accompaniment is for piano or organ. Two stanzas. The text is 
well suited to the Bach melody. 


BOOKS 


THE SCIENCE AND ART OF SINGING by Lisa Roma. G. Schirmer, New 

York, 135 pages. $3.00 

A new manual for singers. The volume could be used as a text for voice 

classes, possibly at high school and college level. There are many diagrams, 

illustrations and pictures. The author presents her own system of Voice Pro- 
duction in a very logical manner. 


[Wiix1aM E. Hotprince] 








1956 WORKSHOP LOCATIONS— 
DATES and DIRECTORS 


ANDOVER [Mass.], PHrtt1ps AcapEemy, August 
19-24, Gertrude Ehrhart, 11 Tetlow Street, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts, and George Rase- 
ly, 10 West 33rd Street, New York 1, New 
York. 


BOULDER [Colo.], Universtry or Co Lorapo, 
August 12-17, Alexander Grant and Berton 
Coffin [School of Music]. 


EVANSTON [Ill.], NortHwestern UNIvErsITy, 
August 6-10, John Toms and Hermanus Baer 
[School of Music]. 


LUBBOCK [Texas], Texas TECHNOLOGICAL 
CoLLEGE, August 6-11, Ira Schantz, Gene 
Hemmle and Myrtle Dunn Short. 


NASHVILLE [Tenn.], GrorcE Preasopy CoL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, August 20-24, Louis Nich- 
olas and Henry O. Arnold, Jr. 


SALEM [Oregon], WILLAMETTE UNIVERsITY, 
July 29-August 3, Melvin H. Geist and John 
Lester. 
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THE BUFFALO CONVENTION .... 


[Continued from page 2] 


convention program even more interesting and stimu- 
lating than any which has preceded it. This is a 
large order and I know your suggestions would be 
welcomed. 

I wish I thought this last remark would fill the mail 
with bright ideas, but judging by your response to my 
plea for your opinion regarding the date of convention, 
I have no such hope. Had my joking suggestion in last 
Bulletin regarding laryngitis come true, I fear a large 
percent of the voice teachers in the U. S. would be “hors 
de combat.” You wouldn’t believe it if I were to tell 
you how few sent in their choice of dates. We are 
seriously weighing the opinions of those who did 
trouble to reply, however, being forced to the conclu- 
sion that the rest find either date acceptable. At the 
time of writing the decision is not final, but I believe 
you will find it announced elsewhere in this issue. In 
any event, begin now to plan. Try saying to yourself 
every day “I’m going to the Buffalo Convention”, and 
see what comes of it! 


[GERTRUDE TINGLEY] 


EDITOR’S NOTE: As we go to press, word comes from 
President Toren that the Board of Directors have voted 
that the next convention will be held January 30 through 
February 1, 1957. As usual, preliminaries will start the 
day before with the reception being held the evening of 
the 29th. See you next year at the Statler. 


THE BULLETIN 
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() ne of the results of our modern 
mania for mass production can be 
seen in the singing of both profes- 
sionals and students today; and we 
all know, the saving of time and 
greater volume of work produced is 
the primary consideration. In the 
realm of the arts, this is anathema. 
The period in which the “rugged in- 
dividualist” flourished seems rele- 
gated to the quite distant past. But 
in that past, what a record was 
achieved! There was consideration 
for the individual talents and mod- 
eration in the application of prin- 
ciples and requirements. Today, the 
assembly line grinds along at an 
ever-accelerating pace and the fin- 
ished product is not what it should 
be or could be. Mainly responsible, 
for this state of things, is the ever- 
increasing mechanization process. 
Man is no longer impelled to use his 
mental equipment, the primary in- 
stinct of accomplishment, for the 
automatic push-button does all that 
is necessary for his well-being. The 
worship of automation is slowly, but 
surely, bringing upon us a most vici- 
ous attrition—a wearing away of a 


sense of patience, tolerance, thor- 
oughness, and heart-warming sym- 
pathy. It is just such attributes as 
these which are responsible for the 
retrogression in artistic pursuits. To 
become a singing artist demands the 
strict exercise of all of them, but 
there are few who will take the time 
for perfecting themselves as teach- 
ers or soloists. In the acquirement 
of the necessary wisdom, they fail 
to get understanding also; and if 
this assimilative prerequisite is ab- 
sent, of what use is wisdom? 

As teachers we may possess a vast 
amount of wisdom, but do we un- 
derstand our subject, or are we 
bluffing? I do not refer so much to 
our knowledge of the mechanical 
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JAMES FRANCIS GRIFFITH 


Judividualism 


in singing 


process, which is taken for granted, 
as I do to our understanding of the 
student—his personality, his talent, 
his over-all potential, and his ability 
to THINK. All of these things are, in- 
dividually and intimately, his own 
and they are not to be taken from 
him by us. That is sacrosanct. But 
we may counsel and lead him, yet 
we must not constitute ourselves a 
tyranical other-self and cause him to 
doubt his ability to express himself 
through his own mind and voice. 
By the ancient method of question 
and answer, trial and error, he must 
be allowed the privilege of form- 
ing opinions; yes, and even ques- 
tioning the ideas and the pronounce- 
ments of us teachers, so that he may 
become master of himself and his 
equipment, mental and physical. He 
must not bear your trade-mark! 


For instance, in the selection of a 
song or an aria, after preliminary 
explanations by the teacher, sup- 
pose the student is asked for his 
opinion and it reveals an opposite 
view, what then? Are we to argue 
the point so as to bring him to our 
way of thinking. If so, we are not 
wise, except in the case of pure stub- 
bornness, and even then we must 
rely upon psychology for a solution. 
By insistance, however, on our part 
we have foisted our interpretation 
and vocalism upon the student and 
have undermined his confidence in 
himself, and maybe in us. Our feel- 
ings and emotional reactions and our 
ideal vocal tone must not supplant 
that of the student, for they do not 
represent the fine individual some- 
thing which comes from deep with- 
in him and is his alone. So, please 
let us teachers regard the individ- 
uality of our students and not at- 
tempt a standardization of either 
vocal tone or interpretation. Stand- 
ardization and individualism are not 
compatible mates.++ 


DISC 


DISCUSSION 


Of the many Mozart releases during his 
bi-centennial, space should be given for 
at least the following three splendid oper- 
atic recordings. 


THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 
Grazielle Sciutti, Susanna; Rise Stev- 
ens, Cherubino; Sena Jurinac, Coun- 
tess; Sesto Bruscanini, Figaro; Franco 
Calabrese, Count Almaviva; Glynde- 
bourne Festival Chorus and Orches- 
tra; Vittorio Gui, Conductor. [RCA 
Victor, LM 6401] 

The dramatic fluency of the Glynde- 
bourne production bespeaks the direction 
of the masterly Carl Ebert, and one can 
imagine its visual charm. The recording 
immediately followed the Festival per- 
formances in June and July, 1955. 

Bruscanini portrays Figaro with a mag- 
nificent, ringing voice, well contrasted with 
the silvery tones of Sciutti, as Susanna. 
Especially lovely is her clean, liquid “Deh 
vieni.” Rise Stevens is a welcome Amer- 
ican addition to a superb cast. 


DON GIOVANNI 

Maria Curtis Verna, Donna Anna; 
Carla Gavazzi, Donna Elvira; Elda Ri- 
betti, Zerlina; Giuseppe Taddei, Don 
Giovanni; Italo Tajo, Leporello; Cesare 
Valletti, Don Ottavio; Orchestra and 
Chorus of Radiotelevisione Italiana, 
Turin; Max Rudolf, Conductor. [Cetra 
C-1253] 

Max Rudolf has been in charge of all 
aspects of Don GIOVANNI productions at 
the Metropolitan for years, and has con- 
ducted thirty performances of the work 
there. He is in full command here of ex- 
cellent resources. 

Taddei is an authoritative Don, capable 
of enough seductive subtlety to make his 
wooing convincing, and of course a better 
buffo than Tajo is hard to find. Their joint 
recitatives are delightful. Valetti sings an 
“Tl mio tesoro” that is impressive. The 
ladies of the cast, while good, are less 
satisfying than the men; indeed “Mi 
tradi” rather overtaxes the breath re- 
sources of this Donna Anna. 


THE MAGIC FLUTE 

Maria Stader, Pamina; Rita Streich, 
Queen of the Night; Lisa Otto, Papa- 
gena; Ernst Haefliger, Tamino; Diet- 
rich Fischer-Dieskau, Papageno; Josef 
Greindl, Sarastro; the Berlin Motet 
Choir and the RIAS Chamber Choir 
and Symphony Orchestra, Berlin; Fe- 
renc Fricsay, Conductor. {Decca, DX- 
134] 


Ferenc Fricsay conducts a charming per- 
performance of the fantasy, which for all 
vulgarity and absurdity of its original 
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libretto which was a political satire ad- 
dressed to Schikaneder’s contemporaries, 
nevertheless has a symmetry growing from 
its author’s theatrical-mindedness that in- 
spired Goethe to undertake a sequel, and 
which speaks to all of us through the 
genius of Mozart. 

Fischer-Dieskau steals the show, which 
should please the ghost of Schikaneder, 
who ad libbed his way through the role 
in the first performances. In the present 
recording we hear a bouncing Papageno, 
whose voice, with its wonderful mezza- 
voce, is full of amusing nuance. The duet 
with the piping Papagena of Lisa Otto is 
all that it should be. 

The voices of Stader and Haefliger are 
well-paired in the parts of Pamina and 
Tamino. 


CARUSO 

Enrico Caruso, tenor; with Alma 
Gluck, Amelita Galli-Curci, Frances 
Alda, Geraldine Farrar, Louise Homer, 
Flora Perini, Minnie Egener, Josephine 
Jacoby, Antonio Scotti, Giuseppi de 
Luca, Titta Ruffo, Marcel Journet, 
Emilio de Gogorza, Angelo Bada, Mis- 
cha Elman, Gaetano Scornamiglio, 
Vincenzio Bellezza. [RCA Victor, LM- 
6127] 


This is a deluxe album, in packaging, 
illustration, annotation. RCA Victor engi- 
neers have applied the latest means of 
enhancing old recordings, and each orig- 
inal master has been given a new indi- 
vidual treatment to make the quality as 
life-like as possible. 

Of the 240 recordings made between 1902 
and 1920, 46 of the finest in six languages 
including English are included. There are 
three long-play discs. To complete the 
compass of an amazing tenor, voice teach- 
ers will want to add one that is omitted, 
the “Vecchia zimarra,” bass aria from 
Boueme, which Victor released in 78 r.p.m. 


FORTY YEARS OF SINGING WITH GIOVANNI 
MARTINELLI [Allegro Royale, 1635] 


A modest contrast to the Caruso album, 
but interesting in its own way, is the 
sampling of recordings by one of his ablest 
contemporaries who survived him to the 
present. Here we have an opportunity to 
hear not only an acoustical recording of 
a Boueme aria from 1912, but another from 
the same opera recorded electronically in 
1955. There are also three songs done last 
year, including a duet with Salvatore 
Baccaloni. 

We must admit that while his musician- 
ship may not have improved, the stentorian 
voice of Martinelli still has its power and 
range [though I have always thought it 
sounded a little driven] and we can guess 
the lush sound that might be heard in 
both his and Caruso’s voices, had modern 
technical resources been available earlier 
in our century. 


STARRING RICHARD TUCKER 
With Fausto Cleva conducting the 
Columbia Symphony Orchestra. [Co- 
lumbia, ML 5062] 


It may be unfair to compare the records 


above with one by a present day American 
at the height of his career, but here is g 
disc that is a delight, and proves that 
“golden ages” are not all in the past, 
Teachers who seek unhackneyed arias for 
tenor will welcome the Richard Tucker 
performances of “Apri la tua fenestra,” 
from Iris by Mascagni, and “Quando le 


sere al placido,” from Luisa Miller by 


Verdi. The record also contains half a 
dozen better known selections all admir- 
ably sung. In the midst of the operatic 
program, as a pleasing change of pace, 
is “Ingemisco tamquam reus,” from the 
Manzoni Requiem, by Verdi. 


THE MAGIC MARIO 
Mario Lanza, tenor; Ray Sinatra, con- 
ductor with orchestra. [RCA Victor, 
LM 1943] 

To round out our assortment of good 
tenor voices, here is a horrible example 
of what not to do. When a man like 
Johnny Ray, with a flair for the enter- 
tainment world, evolves a vocal styling 
that makes his mediocre voice a top sen- 
sation, it is only to be expected that 
many imitators will try to cash in. We 
even have women trying to sound like 
him. But when a man with one of the 
finest endowments of our times has so 
little taste to go with it, that he actually 
seems at moments to be trying to sound 
like Johnny Ray, it is pathetic. Listen to 
the line: “Your soul will be aflame,” and 
see if you agree. There is not much of the 
Magic of Mario on this record except his 
high C. 

In his latest release, from the sound 
track of Warner Brothers’ “Serenade,” 
[RCA Victor, LM-1996] he is better, per- 
haps under the inspiration of two artists 
who join him in duets, Jean Fenn and 
Licia Albanese. 


MARTHA 
Elena Rizzieri, Lady Harriet; Pia Tas- 
sinari, Nancy; Ferruccio Tagliavini, 
Lionel; Carlo Tagliabue, Plunkett; 
Bruno Carmassi, Lord Tristan. Orches- 
tra and Chorus of Radiotelevisione 
Italiana, Turin; Francesco Molinari 
Pradelli, conductor. [Cetra, B-1254] 


For the frosting on our cake, may I rec- 
ommend the latest recording of Flotow’s 
favorite, MartHa. In this day of opera 
workshops widespread across the country, 
we should not lose sight of this charming 
work, which though not too profound for 
immature singers to understand, still of- 
fers vocal opportunities that have chal- 
lenged the finest artists. The spinning- 
wheel quartet is a grateful bit to use as an 
excerpt on a studio recital. 

Elena Rizzieri is an excellent coloratura, 
and Tagliavini’s somewhat slender voice 
nevertheless is most enjoyable in the tenor 
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[Continued from page 15} 


tomy of the vocal apparatus as well 
as its functions and ills; a student 
should learn to use the vocal appara- 
tus with ease by essentially intui- 
tive methods before studying the de- 
tailed physical workings of vocal 
production. It is indispensable, how- 
ever, to explain to the student the 
process of breathing with emphasis 
on the automatic action of the dia- 
phragm. Most forcing and straining 
stems from anticipatory tension, be- 
fore we even start singing. Breathing 
exercises should be done daily to at- 
tain elasticity and increase the ca- 
pacity to take as much breath as 
needed in singing without forcing. 
The breath should never be a shal- 
low one, filling only the upper lobes 
of the lungs with air. In order to en- 
able deep and free breathing, the 
chest should at all times retain its 
correct position of up and out, yet 
we must never allow tension of the 
muscles. Not allowing tension, how- 
ever, does not imply an uncontrolled 
devitalization but a balance between 
flexibility and natural muscle resist- 
ance. It should be emphasized in 
particular that the natural resistance 
of the abdominal muscles should be 
enhanced by regular exercises so 
that the singer does not, as compen- 
sation for his weakness, tend to 
strain the muscles around his neck. 
Breathing freely, along with the 
maintenance of an erect, [yet elas- 
tic] posture, plays a most important 
part in attaining freedom of voice 
production and the consequent sense 
of coordination of the muscles en- 
gaged in the function of singing. I 
hope that the barbarism of pushing 
down the tongue with spoons or 
such has forever been abandoned, 
not to mention the forcing of the 
mouth into a fixed position. The ex- 
tent to which the mouth must be 
opened depends on the structure of 
the mouth of the individual. The cor- 
rect tone has to come as a blessing; 
one should have the feeling it comes 
from the outside, without being 
pushed or driven. The feeling that 
we have when inhaling, must pre- 
vail while singing. By this I mean 
that nothing must stand in the way 
of muscular freedom, so that the en- 


trances of the resonators are not be- 
ing blocked. We do not seek reson- 
ance by conciously forcing the tone 
into the resonators. This would 
create tension of the muscles and 
obstruct the entrances of the reson- 
ance cavities. 

We must never try to manufacture 
voices; a voice should retain its per- 
sonal timbre. It is unwise to let a 
student imitate; rather one should 
awaken in him through his own 
feeling and ear the ability to recog- 
nize the sound vibrations of free vo- 
cal production so that he can detect 
functional interferences himself. 

When the goals outlined above are 
attained, only then will the singer be 
able to allow his emotions to be re- 
flectd in the sound of his voice. I 
find, however, that singers who are 
able to temper their emotions reach 
the goal of perfect technique much 
easier than the ones that cannot con- 
trol their emotions. By this I mean: 
the singer’s protrayal of emotions 
should be a product of artistry and 
not the involuntary involvement of 
the artist’s feelings. 

We, as teachers, all know the dif- 
ficulty in trying to wean the stu- 
dent from scooping the tone. All 
tones should be attacked from the 
top, and one should at all times have 
the feeling of singing on an elevated 
horizontal line, regardless of the 
tone being sung. Exercises in articu- 
lation should be a part of a daily 
practising routine. To condition the 
apparatus of singing to freedom and 
responsiveness, I use a combination 
of consonants and vowels in self- 
composed exercises, alternating le- 
gato and staccato. I am also in favor 
of coloratura exercises for every 
kind of voice. Vaccai’s Metodo Prac- 
tico as well as Marchesi’s Vocalises 
are very helpful for the student both 
in enhancing the interest of mere 
vocalizing and also as an introduc- 
tion to the study of the Italian Art 
Songs of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR. Born in Germany 
where she studied piano, singing, and dramatics 
from an early age; later went to France to per- 
fect her languages; received her degree as vocal 
teacher with distinction, Conservatory of Music, 
Muenster, Westphalia; heard in oratorio and 
numerous song recitals throughout Germany; 
studied with Louis Bachner in Berlin and New 
York. She has been teaching voice in Washing- 
ton, D. C., since 1934. 
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I have not attempted to give an 
exhaustive account of the art of sing- 
ing. I have only tried to outline the 
importance of singing with freedom 
of voice. Since we are merely hu- 
man beings, we will never find per- 
fection. We strive to make the most 
of what has been given to us by na- 
ture. As singing instructors, we are 
frequently asked the question: 
should only people with outstanding 
voices engage in the study of sing- 
ing? The answer is an emphatic 
“No.” Singing is an outlet of pent- 
up emotions, a healthful activity and 
develops the personality. For those 
who do study for a career one of the 
greatest dangers is that of embark- 
ing on professional work too soon. It 
takes the strong leading hand of an 
experienced teacher, paired with 
strong character of the student, as 
well as the understanding of parents 
to prevent premature debuts. Some 
little success in public and flattering 
remarks of people entice many 
promising, but not ready talents to 
start out too early, and thus dig 
their own graves as professional 
singers. The fact is, that in no other 
profession is there so much disap- 
pointment and tragedy on account 
of prematurely rushing into a ca- 
reer. Maturing is a long process, it 
takes a strong guiding hand with 
deep understanding of human rela- 
tions and shortcomings as well as a 
deep knowledge of that living in- 
strument, the voice. Let it be clear 
that singing with freedom is not 
taught by magicians; the approach is 
mere common sense. Singing is not 
artifice but art. Sincerity, discipline 
of emotions and freedom of function- 
ing are the keywords that will en- 
able us to cope with the demands of 
artistic singing as we progress. LET 
US SING. #* 
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gw THe Centra District. Under the offi- 
cial directory will be found a listing of 
the newly appointed lieutenant governors 
for the Central District. There is no 
doubt that all members residing within 
the confines of our district will give 
them their fullest cooperation so that the 
next two years will see more activity 
than ever. 


Special mention should be made of the 
one-day convention now being planned by 
the Derrorr Cuapter for October 23, 1956. 
It will follow the meeting of the Michigan 
Music Teachers Association. A varied pro- 
gram is being planned, and it should be a 
stimulating boost to the morale of all 
who attend. Put the date down in your 
book, and take the day off. Other chapters 
might well plan to do the same thing. 


@ THE SouTHEAsSTERN District. Below is a 
facsimile of the first page of a two-page 
newsletter circulated in the Southeastern 
District to inform members of happenings 
and important events to come. 


Southeastern District 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION f TEACHERS SINGING, INC. 
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STUDENT RECITALS: PROBLEM OR GHALLENCE? 
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at work "poe ree & Joint meeting with MATS 
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will attend the MATS Conference at Raleigh. may even have been an attempt at « totally un- 


(see page three) suitable aria, 


The second page is given over to the 
announcement of the big meeting held at 
Raleigh on March 10, 1956 with a report 
on the Chicago Convention, panel discus- 
sion, open forum, vocal clinic, special 
musical events, a luncheon, and, of course, 
High Tea with Crumpets at Gerry Cates. 
This appears to be an excellent idea and 
should be quite a morale builder in any 
district. The Editor of The Bulletin would 
be happy to receive similar evidence of 
news-letters from other districts. 
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@ Tue SoutHern District. The 1955 NATS 
Singer of the Year, RicHarp RIVERS, was 
outstanding in the role of ELIJAH when 
that oratorio was presented under the di- 
rection of Frep HoLier, March 18, 1956, at 
the First Methodist Church in Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. It should be recorded 
that the performance was somewhat more 
than the usual concert version with the 
principals employing dramatic action in 
the delineation of their respective roles, 
tempered only by the limitations of a 
church sanctuary. The following week 
[March 25-31], Mr. Rivers went to New 
York for his audition with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. 


@ THe SoutHwestern District. The South- 
western District Convention was held 
March 5 and 6, on the campus of the Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, Texas. 
In addition to a membership attendance 
of 35, there were present 114 student con- 
testants, plus accompanists and friends. 
The host college is splendidly equipped to 
handle such a convention, since it has two 
small auditoriums and two large ones 
available for contests and programs, dor- 
mitory space for contestants and accom- 
panists, and an excellent cafeteria. 


The program was carefully arranged so 
that the periods of contest singing alter- 
nated with the general sessions. Of spe- 
cial interest to members and_ students 
alike were the papers: Music and Mental 
Health by Dr. Witu1am E. Jones of Texas 
State College for Women; A Demonstra- 
tion of Vocal Technique and Body Exer- 
cises Leading to a Balanced Tone Produc- 
tion by Jane Snow of the University of 
New Mexico; What Fifty Years’ Teaching 
Experience Has Taught Me by WALTER 
ALLEN Stutts, former president of NATS; 
Psychological Problems of the Voice Stu- 
dent by Dr. Ropertck Gorpon of North 
Texas State College; and A Survey of 
Opera Work in the College by Rocer H. 
JoHNSON. Open forum and_ discussion 
groups were led by Dr. OrceniITH SMITH, 
Mr. WILLIAM Bo.anp, and Dr. OrviLLe J. 
BorcHERS. 


Solo programs were presented by Miss 
FLORENCE McCRACKEN, soprano and teach- 
er at the host college; and by Miss WILLA 
STEWART, soprano, formerly a singer of 
leading roles with the New York City 
Center and the Covent Garden Opera 
Companies, now teaching at North Texas 
State College. On the evening of March 5, 
there was an excellent program of youth 
opera, which included two scenes from 
Mozart’s Le Nozze di Figaro, presented 
by Maperra MANCHESTER of Ft. Worth; the 
first act of Dk. Howax» Grotu’s own opera, 
Petruchio, presented by his opera work- 


shop from Arkansas State Teachers Col- 
lege; and the captivating and superbly 
performed The Music Master of Percoesi, 
presented by JANE SNow’s opera workshop 
from the University of New Mexico. 

At the banquet which closed the con- 
vention, the program consisted of the 
auditions of the finalists in the college di- 
vision of the fourth annual competition, 
and the presenting of awards in all diyj- 
sions. Because of the enlarged enrollment 
in the competition, it was possible for 
the first time to increase the awards. For 
college age men and women, each first 
prize was $100, second prizes were $70 
each, and third prizes were $35. For high 
school boys and girls, each first prize was 
$50, second prizes were $25, and _ third 
prizes were $10. Sheet music credit awards 
of $20 and $20 were given by each of 
three music companies: WHITTLE Music 
Company of Dallas; SourHwest Music 
Company of San Antonio, and JEnxins 
Music Company of Oklahoma City. 

At the business session of the conven- 
tion, the membership voted that, begin- 
ning next fall, conventions would be held 
the first or second week in November, 
rather than in March, so as to avoid con- 
flicts with spring choir tours and other 
competitions and conventions. 

Also at the business session, the South- 
western District went on record as re- 
questing the national organization to take 
some action in bringing about an increase 
in the requirements of vocal training for 
public school music teachers since some 
states now require only two to four hours 
vocal training. 

Mrs. Vera NEItson, Regional Governor, 
reports that state chapters are being 
formed at Wichita, Kansas, and at Con- 
way, Arkansas, and that she will be in 
Conway to meet with the Arkansas Chap- 
ter April 21, 1956. 














NATURAL SINGING and 
EXPRESSIVE CONDUCTING 


PAUL W. PETERSON 


This timely textbook, by the Head 
of the Voice Department at Salem 
College, acquaints the reader with 
the fundamental principles of good 
singing, offers an introduction to ad- 
vanced vocal techniques, and in- 
cludes a section on choral conduct- 
ing. Included is an extensive graded 
list of solos and anthems for voice 
students and choir directors. 


$3.50 


JOHN F. BLAIR, Publisher 
404 First National Bank Building 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


156 pages 
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| After reading this far, you must 
_ have decided that the only solu- 


tion is to combine your vacation 
with a summer workshop. 





SUMMER WORKSHOPS ... 


[Continued from page 3] 


Eugene Carrington, Doris Doe, 
Ralph Errolle, Frank J. Falck, Nich- 
olas Hobbs, Virginia Wary Linney, 
Martha Dick McClung, Radiana Paz- 
mor, Paul Peterson, Richard Rivers, 
Walter Allen Stults, Irving Wolfe, 
and others, in Psychology of Teach- 
ing; Vocal Fundamentals; Diction; 
Vocal Anatomy; Vocal Therapy— 
Basis for Good Vocal Production; 
Vocal Training, a Part of Music Edu- 
cation; The Private Studio and Pub- 
lic School Music Teachers; Contem- 
porary Repertoire in English for 
Teaching; Opera Production; Dem- 
onstrations and Discussions; Recital 
by 1955 NATS Singer of the Year. 
NATS fee and $2.00 a night; food 
nearby. 

SALEM, OREGON, July 29-Aug. 
3. WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY in the 
delightful Northwest invites you to 
study The Complete Singer — The 
Instrument, The Individual, The Lit- 
erature — under Director Melvin H. 
Geist and Co-Director John Lester, 
plus Ruth Miller Chamlee, Don 
Gleckler, Frans Hoffman, Howard 
W. Runkel, Josef H. Schnelker, Clo- 
rinda Topping, and William Ven- 
nard, in The Philosophies of Voice 
Pedagogy; Types of Singers and 
How to Prepare Them; A Check- 
List of Ways to Improve Voice Pro- 
duction; Three Approaches to the 
Problem of Regisiration; Prepara- 
tion of the Individual for Perform- 
ance; Voice Training, the Key to 
Personality; The Dress of Our 
Thoughts; Vocal Literature; Ensem- 
ble Literature; Consideration of 
Choral Literature for College, 
Church, and High School Choirs; 
Interpretative Factors Applied in 
Song Literature; Discussion Periods; 
Demonstration Lessons; Faculty Re- 
cital; Singer of the Region Recital. 
NATS fee and $2:50 a day for room; 
food nearby. SEE THE 1956 BROCHURE! 


THEO. G. STELZER, Chairman 
THE 195§ SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
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THE TEACHING OF FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGE DICTION TO MUSIC STUDENTS 


NE of the major problems which confronts the teacher of singing is the 

lack of knowledge of foreign languages which he meets in his students. 
Perhaps the student has a slight acquaintance with one foreign language, or, 
in rare cases, with two foreign languages, but, as a general rule the student 
knows no foreign language. Realizing this difficulty, the Foreign Language 
Department of Central Michigan College has cooperated with the Music De- 
partment in instituting a course in Foreign Language Diction for Music Stu- 
dents. This course is given in the freshmen or sophomore year, the class meet- 
ing twice a week for two hours credit. The pronunciation of Spanish is touched 
lightly, that of German and Italian is examined more thoroughly, and French 
pronunciation is studied intensively. 

As each language is taught, the students receive typewritten sheets explaining 
and illustrating all the necessary sounds, and they are encouraged to study the mate- 
rial before coming to class. The individual sounds are first pronounced and then 
practiced repeatedly. The first day, only the vowels are discussed; the second day, 
the vowel sounds are reviewed at the beginning of the class and then the consonants 
are studied. It has been noticed that the students have most difficulty with the um- 
laut and ch sounds of German and with the vowel sounds of French. Great care 
must be taken with the r round in each of the languages because the American 
r which does not exist elsewhere sounds very harsh, especially in the Romance 
languages. As the work becomes more complicated, the students must be faithful in 
their study. Class work progresses slowly if all the work must be done in class. 

When the individual vowel and consonant sounds have been reasonably 
well mastered by the students, we pronounce representative words chosen 
from the musical vocabulary of each language. As the confidence of the stu- 
dents increases, we start to work with simple folk songs. These songs are rep- 
resented as sight work and are pronounced individually, not by the group as 
a whole. An especially difficult word will be pronounced by each member of 
the class in order. 

As soon as this reading exercise can be done easily, the group begins to sing. The 
discipline of the music will correct slight errors such as lengthening of vowels, 
whereas the definite mispronunciations will be intensified. I listen carefully, pick 
out the mistakes and those words or sounds are practiced again. The students do not 
sing alone in the class because they seem rather self-conscious about performing be- 
fore their fellows. It is important that the class atmosphere be relaxed and any ten- 
sion would create an unco-operative group. 

Then the tape recorder is used. The students sing, the song is recorded and 
played back. The students can recognize most of their errors and get a real 
pleasure out of hearing their progress. I try to have the students sing songs 
of which I have records so that they are able to compare their pronunciation 
with that of a native singer. The Foreign Language Department has in its 
tape library some recordings of native speakers to which we listen so that the 
students may get the intonation of the language. I encourage them to listen 
to the tapes and records after class hours and have found that the more 
serious students are most conscientious about applying themselves to this ex- 
tra work. 

The foreign language teacher must exercise great care in one respect. This is a 
class in foreign language diction, not in voice. If records of difficult vocal selections 
sung by native singers are not available, such selections should be read by the stu- 
dents rather than sung. Otherwise the students tend to pay more attention to read- 
ing the difficult and unfamiliar music than to achieving the correct pronunciation, 
and complete failure results. 


After three semesters of experimentation with this course, we feel that it 
has proven to be of great value to the student, to the voice teachers and to the 
foreign language instructor. The student feels more secure when he ap- 
proaches a new song in a foreign language; the voice teacher is relieved of a 
great burden; and the foreign language instructor has had the pleasure of 
helping both the teacher and the student as well as the pleasure of listening to 
some beautiful singing. ++ 
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tion seems to be that kind of educa- 
tion that most of the group doesn’t 
agree with.” 


During one of the seminars at the 
NATS Workshop a group member 
[a choir director] introduced the 
problem of an organist who was un- 
willing to attempt any new anthems 
which were not considered as part 
of her repertoire. Her attitude was 
“T just can’t do it and I’m not going 
to try.” This attitude had produced 
considerable antagonism on the part 
of the choir director. The negativism 
on the part of the organist had be- 
come a considerable threat to the 
aspirations of the choir director. A 
role-playing situation was _ intro- 
duced in which the choir director 
was asked to take on the role of 
the organist while the writer was to 
assume the role of the choir direc- 
tor. This exchange of roles was not 
easy for the choir director. The role- 
playing did manage, however, to 
demonstrate the insecurity and an- 
xiety within the organist. It re- 
vealed that the self-definition of the 
organist [“I’m the kind of a per- 
son who can’t play new anthems’’] 
protected the organist against in- 
creased insecurity and anxiety. It 
further revealed that the organist’s 
definition of reality was very “real’’ 
to her and that criticism from the 
director would only increase the 
rigidity of the perception. After 
playing the role of the organist the 
choir director saw this a little more 
clearly. It was further realized that 
if the organist were to alter her 
definition of reality it would most 
likely occur in an atmosphere of 
warmth, acceptance, and _ under- 
standing created by the choir direc- 
tor. In such an atmosphere the or- 
ganist might feel free to reexamine 
her private definition of reality and 
to consider its source, providing the 
communication between the two 
people had not been damaged be- 
yond repair. 


In addition to illustrating the 
fourth concept in psychology, this 
incident leads us to a fifth concept 
of psychology. 


EXCESSIVE ANXIETY OPERATES AS A 
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BARRIER TO COMMUNICATION. To illus- 
trate this point, the writer has fre- 
quently resorted to analogy. Each 
individual seems to possess an “in- 
ternal barometer” which is affected 
by the emotional climate in which 
the individual operates. This “baro- 
meter” is exceedingly sensitive to 
anxiety-producing situations. When 
unfavorable emotional conditions 
exist, the barometer climbs higher. 
These emotional conditions are de- 
termined by the individual’s percep- 
tion of the situation. If the barome- 
ter approaches the crisis point, the 
individual focalizes every effort to 
reduce the barometer. His choices 
under the emergency situation are 
not always appropriate from an out- 
side observer’s point of view, but to 
the individual they seem logical and 
reasonable at that moment. Of 
course, the individual may also real- 
ize their inappropriateness at a lat- 
er time when the barometer is at a 
lower level and when he is free to 
reflect on his behavior. 

While the barometer is high, com- 
munication is exceedingly difficult. 
In addition, a high degree of an- 
xiety in one person is likely to in- 
crease the anxiety of a second per- 
son unless the latter is able through 
understanding to control his own 
anxiety level. Anyone who has 
served as a teacher can recall situa- 
tions when his efforts to explain cer- 
tain ideas to the student were unsuc- 
cessful because tension interfered 
with communication. The maximum 
self-understanding is necessary if 
the teacher is to cope with such sit- 
uations. In other words, an anxious 
teacher will likely increase the 
anxiety of the student and thus dis- 
tort the communication. 


Summary 


There are many additional con- 
cepts in psychology that might be 
brought out. It is hoped that the 
reader’s interest in increasing his 
self-understanding, as well as his 
understanding of others, has been 
stimulated. This is the central pur- 
pose of psychology. We have made 
strides in that direction if we recog- 
nize that all behavior has a cause, 
that we are more alike than differ- 
ent but never lose our uniqueness, 
that every individual holds private 
definitions of reality and that exces- 




























sive anxiety restricts communica- 
tion. If we truly wish to help people 
toward greater freedom, self-expres- 
sion, and individuality, we will make 
honest efforts to learn more about 
these concepts and put them into 
practice. #* 


Easy Authem 
Collections by 
DAVID H. WILLIAMS 


Choir directors have become in- 
creasingly familiar with the many 
fine anthems and collected material 
which David H. Williams has con- 
tributed to the field of church music. 
His publications for youth choir and 
junior choir have been especially 
welcome. These two recent issues dis- 
close once again the excellent taste 
which distinguishes all of his work. 


v 


TWELVE ANTHEMS 


for Soprano, Alto, 
and Baritone 


For youth choirs or for adult choirs 
which do not have a strong comple- 
ment of tenors. Useful wherever easy, 
three-part, mixed-voice material is 
desired. $1.00 


JUNIOR CHOIR 
ANTHEMS 


Eighteen practical selections, melodic 
in character and of uniformly high 
quality. Already one of the most 
widely used collections of junior 
choir anthems ever published. $0.85 


v 
Send for copies on approval. 
C. C. BIRCHARD & CO. 


285 Columbus Avenue 
Boston 16, Mass. 





THE MEMBERSHIP SEAL 





Send your order, together with 
one dollar to Mr. HapLey CRAWFORD, 
NATS Secretary, Simpson College, 
Indianola, Iowa. 
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CHAPTER NOTES..... 


[Continued from page 9] 


and study group activity be integrated for 
the coming year, with the study group 
maintaining its identity. It was voted un- 
animously, and decided that this be an- 
nounced at the Spring meeting to take 
place on April 23rd, at the Steinway Hall 
studio building. At that meeting, the nom- 
inating committee will report the slate of 
new officers for the coming year which 
will be followed by a formal election, and 
the announcement of plans for the com- 
ing year. 


* 


NORTH CAROLINA 

The Spring meeting of the North Caro- 
lina Chapter was held in Raleigh, March 
10, with three colleges entertaining. Miss 
Geraldine Cate, of St. Mary’s Junior Col- 
lege was chairman of the planning com- 
mittee with Edwin Blanchard, Meredith 
College and Carl Hjortsvang, Peace Col- 
lege, co-chairmen. 

The one-day conference opened at Peace 
College with a panel discussion, which 
was led by Dr. Arnold Hoffman, State 
Supervisor of Music. Others on the panel 
were Miss Catherine Latta, New Bern 
singer and voice teacher, and Mrs. Mildred 
Claeson Dillon, vocal music teacher of 
Josephus Daniels Junior High School, 
Raleigh. The subject was The Private 


Voice Teacher and the Public School Vo- 
cal Program. 

Greetings were extended to the group 
by Dan Vornholt, President of the N. C. 
Chapter of NATS and a member of the 
music faculty of East Carolina College, 
Greenville, N. C. 

Miss Geraldine Cate presided over the 
morning session. 

Dr. Joel Carter, Head of the Voice De- 
partment at the University of North Car- 
olina and newly elected Regional Governor 
of the Southeastern District of NATS, 
gave highlights and accomplishments of 
the December Chicago convention. 

A luncheon at St. Mary’s College closed 
the morning session. 

The afternoon session was held at Pul- 
len Memorial Baptist Church. An open 
forum on the subject, The First Year of 
Vocal Study, was enthusiastically dis- 
cussed. Harvey Woodruff, Charlotte min- 
ister of music and teacher, served as mod- 
erator. Some questions raised were: “Can 
a beginning student practice unaided?”; 
“Is accurate appraisal of natural endow- 
ment necessary or possible?”; “Is the song 
approach superior to the exercise ap- 
proach?” 

Following the forum, a vocal clinic of 
selected first-year students of St. Mary’s, 


‘Peace and. State School for the Blind, was 


conducted. 

Special music events included a group 
of French Art Songs by James Simpson, 
East Carolina College, who was ably 
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NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that we, the members of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing, Inc., in convention assembled, do hereby extend to him our sin- 
cere thanks and appreciation for his constructive efforts. 

8. WHEREAS, Theodore Stelzer and his efficient associates, have rendered signal service 
in the onerous assignment of preparation and presentation to this assemblage a com- 


plete revision of the By-laws; 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that we, the members of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing, Inc., in convention assembled, do hereby extend to him our sin- 
cere thanks and appreciation for their distinguished and outstanding service to the 


Association. 


9. WHEREAS, Earle Tanner has served the National Association of Teachers of Singing, 
Inc. as Chairman of the annual meeting of the Association in 1955; 
WHEREAS, Mr. Tanner has been assisted by the services of representatives of the Chi- 








IMPORTANT 


Requests for information con- 
cerning the NATS Singer of the 
Year Contest, and for additional 
contest rules, repertoire, and en- 
try blanks should be addressed 
to CHARLES Perarson, Contest 
Chairman, WaBAN 68, Mass. 











cago Convention Bureau; by the Chicago Chapter of the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Singing, Inc., by a committee from the Chicago Singing Teachers’ Guild; by 
Director Jospe and an opera cast from the Chicago Musical College of Roosevelt Uni- 
versity, and by the following members of our Association: Harvey Ringel, Chairman 
of the Program Committee, assisted by John Thut, Co-Chairman; Robert Bowlus, Oren 
L. Brown, William A. Eberl, George Newton, Herald Stark, Frances Grund, Harriet 
Case, Nelli Gardini, Sonia Sharnova, Maxine Stroup, Alice Phillips, David Austin, 
George Graham, Hermanus Baer, William Phillips; and their committees and assisting 
artists; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that we, the members of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing, Inc., in convention assembled, do hereby extend to him our sin- 
cere appreciation to these people for their highly essential contributions to our con- 
vention. 


In conclusion, be it resolved that these resolutions be spread upon the official min- 
utes of the annual business meeting of 1955. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Margaret G. Sheridan 
J. Oscar Miller 
Herald Stark, Chairman 








accompanied by Mrs. Simpson, Vaughn 
Williams’ Song of Thanksgiving by the 
Raleigh Oratorio Society and chorus of 
Junior High School students, directed by 
Miss Geraldine Cate. These were highlights 
of this session. 

Tea at the home of Miss Geraldine Cate 
on Park Drive climaxed the conference. 

Dan Vornholt, N. C. Chapter president, 
announced Salem College, Winston-Salem, 
as place of next meeting in October. 

We were happy to welcome Miss Mary 
Davis, State School for the Blind, as a 
member of NATS. 


«K 
ST. LOUIS DISTRICT 


The second half of the season for the 
St. Louis District Chapter started with a 
meeting on January 22. Mrs. Irene Cham- 
bers gave a most interesting talk on Ger- 
man Lieder, which was made the more 
interesting by her vivid account of her 
visit to Germany last year. Mrs. Kaye 
Shannahan presented a thorough and fas- 
cinating account of the Contemporary 
Art Song. Due to illness Miss Birdie Hilb 
was unable to speak on the French Art 
Song. The Chapter President stepped into 
the breach and gave an extemporaneous 
talk on this subject. Singers from the Stu- 
dios of Mr. Kenneth Billups and Mr. 
Thorwold Olsen delighted all present with 
operatic selections. Delightful refresh- 
ments were served by the three hostesses: 
Mrs. Mildred Haas, Mrs. John M. Moore 
and Miss Louise Kroger. Twenty-seven 
members were present. 

The fifth meeting of the year was held 
on February 19th. The Chapter was es- 
pecially fortunate in having two distin- 
guished speakers. Dr. William B. Heyne, 
Director of the Bach Society of St. Louis, 
and one of the recognized Bach authori- 
ties, spoke on the subject The Singer 
Who Sings Bach. Dr. Heyne was assisted 
by one of his students who sang several 
selections, accompanied by Mrs. Heyne. 
Miss Mabel Henderson, well known con- 
tralto, spoke on the subject The Sacred 
Vocal Field. Miss Henderson was ably as- 
sisted by one of her students who sang 
oratorio selections, accompanied by Mr. 
Paul Friess. We were further privileged in 
having with us two students of Dr. O. An- 
derson Fuller [Lincoln University at Jef- 
ferson City] with Dr. Fuller at the piano. 
The nominating committee met during 
the afternoon, and it was unanimously 
voted that Mr. Weldon Whitlock be re- 
nominated as president of the Chapter for 

[Please turn the page] 
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next year. Mrs. Mildred Haas, in behalf 
of the Chapter, made a compelling speech 
of appreciation in behalf of Mr. Whit- 
lock’s splendid efforts in rebuilding the 
Chapter in the year just passed. Thirty- 
five members enjoyed delicious refresh- 
ments served by the hostesses: Mrs. Irene 
Chambers, Mrs. Frances Wilson and Mrs. 
Valerie Stevens. The sixth and last meet- 
ing of the season will be held on April 
29th. 


*K 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The San Francisco Chapter has not met 
since May 1955 on account of the long- 
term physical incapacitation of both Chap- 
ter President Irma Randolph and Regional 
Governor Eugene Fulton. At that meeting, 
however, important things were accom- 
plished. Mynard Jones |Oakland] was ap- 
pointed to represent the Chapter at the 
State Legislature [meeting in Sacramento] 
where a bill was being brought up, which, 
if passed, would make the certification of 
all music teachers in California manda- 
tory. 

The San Francisco Chapter of NATS 
and the San Francisco Branch of the Cali- 
fornia State Music Teachers Association 
felt that the bill was ill-advised, and was 
being pushed by a very small group in the 
State Music Teachers Association. Through 
an exceedingly vigorous action on the 
part of our members in letter writing, tele- 
phoning and through very able representa- 
tion at Sacramento by Mr. Jones, the bill 
was shelved. It will be up again for con- 
sideration, and we will continue to oppose 
it. 

The San Francisco Chapter will meet in 
mid April. New officers will be elected, 
and we will settle down to what I sin- 
cerely hope will be a regular series of 
worth-while meetings. 

[Editor’s Note: Eugene Fulton sent in 
two non-member subscriptions to THE 
BULLETIN with the Chapter Notes. This is 
something that would be welcomed as a 
regular accompanying feature from all 
chapters, four times a year.] 


«K 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


On Monday afternoon, February 13, the 
South Carolina Chapter met at the Wom- 
= College, Furman University, Green- 
ville. 

After registration and coffee in the Fa- 
culty Parlor the President, Vergene Col- 
loms, Spartanburg, S. C. introduced Wen- 
dell Keeney, Head of the Music Department 
and Dupre Rhame, Professor of Music, who 
extended the NATS a special welcome to 
the University campus. Fsther Coulange, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C., gave 
a revort on the National Convention and 
Arnold Putman, Furman University, dis- 
cussed the summer workshop to be held 
in Nashville, Tenn. 

Scenes from (1) Act 1, Marriage of Figa- 
ro [Mozart]; (2) The Telephone [Menotti]; 
(3) Suor Angelica [Puccini], (4) Comedy 
on the Bridge |Martinn]; and (5) La Bo- 
heme [Puccini] were presented. 

A very interesting voice clinic was held 
with NATS members serving on the panel. 
Dinner was served in the Home Economics 
Department of the College and immediate- 
ly following all members were guests at the 
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Robert Shaw Chorale concert which was 
given in the auditorium. 


*K 


TWIN CITIES 


A high light of our Twin City Chapter 
this year was a recital for selected students 
of our NATS teachers given March 10th at 
the Northwestern College in Minneapolis. 
Mr. Oliver Mogck, our very efficient pro- 
gram chairman, made the arrangements for 
the recital which entitled each teacher to 
submit the names of one or two students 
for recital. The response was overwhelm- 
ing with about twenty students participat- 
ing in the program. 

Mr. J. Philip Gustafson, our president, 
welcomed members, pupils and guests; at 
the same time commenting on our difficul- 
ty in producing the right kind of weather 
for our endeavors. Very few folks came to 
our Christmas party because of a good old- 
fashioned blizzard and again on our recital 
night another snowstorm arrived. Most of 
our students, however, and many guests 
braved the storm and were amply reward- 
ed by a splendid talented program. 

This was a rare opportunity to listen to 
some very fine voices and we’re sure with 
the enthusiastic response we received that 
there will be many more recitals such as 
the one just presented. 

After the recital, tasty refreshments were 
served in the school parlors which gave all 
a chance to congratulate the students and 
chat with each other. 


«K 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The February 5th meeting was held at 
the studio of Elsa Koppel. President Anne 
McGuffey reported $30.00 collected at the 
previous dinner meeting at the Kenesaw 
for the GiLtpeRoy Scott Memoriat Funp, 
to go to the Friday Morning Music Club 
Foundation, toward a voice scholarship. 

A new member, Minnie Wood was wel- 
comed. Instead of a discussion on breath 
support and attack, originally planned by 
Franklin Holmes, who failed to attend be- 
cause of illness, Elsa Koppel read an origi- 
nal paper, lucid and informative, emphasiz- 
ing freedom of production and warning of 
no short-cuts. She touched on breathing, 
necessary absence of tensions, physical ex- 
ercises and stressed the too-early debut 
which ruins careers. The meeting ended 
with the usual refreshments. 

The apartment of Bernice Yingling was 
the meeting-place for the March 4th pro- 
gram. Franklin Holmes, treasurer, was still 
ill so Josephine Muse was appointed tem- 
porary treasurer. A nominating committee 
was appointed for the slate of new officers, 
to come into office after June. Vera Ross, 
Amy Grant and Rita Raymond were as- 
signed that job. 

May 6th was set for the Spring Recital at 
Barker Hall. Alice Eversman, former music 
critic on THE STAR for many years, has 
promised a program for next year. Aurelia 
Beck Gross was proposed as a new mem- 
ber. 

James McLain |former president] was 
slated to furnish the program this day, but 
failed to appear, so after a long discussion 
on teaching, Bernice Yingling graciously 
showed her photos, via screen, taken last 
summer while she was abroad, covering 
the large cities and points of interest where 
music festivals were given. It was most 
enjoyable. The meeting ended with an 
elaborate tea, furnished by the hostess. 
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Sapp, 1128 Pearce Avenue, Wichita 3, Kan- 
sas; Orcenttn Smith, Music Departmen 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma: 
JANE SNow, 1226 Morningside Drive, N, E. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. ; 





ATTENTION 
Notice of change of address should 
be sent directly to the National See- 
retary, Hadley R. Crawford, Simp- 
son College, Indianola, Iowa, who 
will in turn notify all offices con- 
cerned. 


























NATS PUBLICATIONS 


Below is included a list of NATS 
publications available for distribution. 
Upon admission to membership in the 
Association, each member is sent gratis 
a set of these papers. For additional 
copies, please note the prices indicated, 


Training the Vocal Instrument (.03) 


The Vocal Teacher in Relation 
to the General Musical and 
Cultural Education of the 


Student (93) 


Fundamental Requirements for 
Teachers of Singing [Lecture 
outlines for extension courses 
in vocal pedagogy] [Advisory 
Committee on Vocal Educa- 


tion] (.03) 


First Supplementary Report on 
Fundamental Requirements for 
Teachers of Singing. [Advisory 
Committee on Vocal Educa- 
tion] (.03) 

Second Supplementary Report 
Covering Proposed Curriculum 
for the Training of Teachers of 
Singing in Universities and 
Schools of Music. [Advisory 
Committee on Vocal Education] (.03) 


American Song Literature 
[3-parts ] 


The Field of Sacred Music [Sacred 
Song List for Sundays, beginning 
with the Advent Season] (.10) 


(.10) 


Course Outline Methods of 


Teaching Singing (.50) 


Applications for this material should 
be made to the National Secretary, 
Haptey R. Crawrorp, Simpson COLLEGE, 
INDIANOLA, Iowa. Please enclose postage 
for mailing. 
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